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NOTICE TO CUSTOMERS. 


1. Orders should be sent in as early as possible, that there may be 


plenty of time for shipping long distances when necessary. 


2. Buyers, ordering by letter, should write out their order plainly, 
on a separate list,and not on the body of the letter. It will prevent 


mistakes in the hurry of the packing season. 


3. Give plain and explicit shipping directions. When none are 
given, we forward according to our best judgment; but in nocase do we 
. assume any responsibility after the delivery of stock in good condition 


to the forwarder. 


4. All orders from unknown correspondents must be accompanied 


with the cash or satisfactory references. 


5. Ifthe varieties of fruit ordered cannot be supplied, others equally 
as good, and ripening about the same season, will be substituted, unless 


ordered to the contrary. 


6. We recommend that purchasers leave the selection of varieties 
with us, as far as possible, merely stating the proportion of summer, fall 
and winter fruit wanted, as our experience enables us to select such sorts 


as are adapted tothe locality. 


7. Immediate notice should be given to us of any error in filling 
out an order, so that we may at once rectify the mistake, or give a satis- 


factory explanation. 


INTRODUCTION. 


\ E take pleasure in presenting a new edition of our Descriptive Catalogue, care- 
fully revised and corrected by the addition of descriptions of our new and 
promising sorts, and the omission of such as greater experience and _ pro- 
gress in horticulture and floriculture have proved no longer worthy of general dis- 
semination. 
_ The continued patronage of our friends, as shown by their frequent and increas- 
ing orders, assures us that our efforts to please them are appreciated. This will 
stimulate us to still greater efforts, and will warrant us in making expenditures nec- 
essary to secure the best results. 
_ Nothing better illustrates the progress of our country, the advance in civilization 
1ts people are making, and the fact that they are learning to live better, than the 
ue increased and continuing demand for nursery stock, both fruit and orna- 
mental. 

While this demand is stimulated in part by a knowledge.of the great profits 
which results from the systematic planting and careful cultivation of many kinds of 
fruit, it is by no means limited to this incentive. In every rank and station of life, 
including the humblest and the most opulent, those residing in town and country, 
people are beginning to see that nothing can add so much to the comforts of living, 
as a constant supply of the best varieties of the different fruits for home use; and 
that nothing will do so much to adorn their homes, gratify a sense of the beautiful, 
and produce refinement in their families as the planting of such well-selected varie- 
ties of ornamental trees, shrubs, roses, clematis, etc., asthe ground about their houses 
will permit. 

Some persuade themselves that the demand for fruit and fruit trees has already 
reached its limits, but when we remember to what an extent canning and the im- 
proved methods of factory drying (still in their infancy) have increased the domestic 
consumption of different fruits, by rendering them nearly as good as fresh through- 
out the year, and that by means of these processes and improved facilities for ship- 
ping fresh fruits, the fruits of the United States can, and are beginning to be, exported 
to the remotest quarters of the globe, to supply the wants of the millions upon land 
and sea who have hitherto been deprived of such luxuries, no one can doubt that 
the setting of trees and plants for the production of large and small fruits, at a much 
better profit than can be derived from ordinary farm crops, is also in its infancy. 

We would not tempt the uninitiated with the promise of a large fortune in a few 
years, without labor or trouble; but we do say that the business of fruit growing, 
conducted with energy, perseverance and intelligence, will bring an ample and sure 
reward. 

Good cultivation—by which we mean keeping the ground sufficiently fertile and 
at all times mellow and free from weeds, together with thorough drainage, either 
natural or artifical—is absolutely necessary to success. This, with judicious pruning 
and proper selections of varieties, suitable for the locality, will, in nearly all portions 
of the United States, produce gratifying results. 

We devote our personal attention to every branch of our business. We aim to 
include in our assortment the best varieties in each class, for market and family use, 
and persons ordering from us may rely upon our giving careful attention to their 
interests. 
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HINTS ON TRANSPLANTING, ETC, 


Preparation of the Soil—Prepare a rich, deep bed of mellow soil, and have the 
land sufficiently drained to relieve the roots from standing water. ‘To insure a fine 
growth, land should be in as good condition as is required for a crop of wheat, corn 
or potatoes. 
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Preparation of Trees or other Stock.—We use great care in digging and packing, ~ 
but the loss of some small roots and fibres is unavoidable. If stock is properly pre- | 
pared before it is planted, no permanent injury will result from this, but the preser- 
vation of the natural balance between top and roots renders a vigorous cutting back of 
the former absolutely necessary in most cases. And,therefore, prune off broken or 
bruised ends of roots, if any (a smooth cut root granulates or makes ready to extend 
sooner than one broken off); cut back the tops to the extent of abont one-half the 
previous season’s growth, taking care at all times to prune in such a manner as will 
tend to develop a well-formed head, sufficiently open to admit air and light freely. 
Evergreen and other ornamental trees, the beauty of which depends on preserving ~ 
their natural form, should be pruned very little. Hence, great pains should be taken 
in planting and caring for these. If not ready to plant when the stock arrives, 
“heel it in” by placing the roots in a trench and covering them with mellow earth, 
well packed. 

Planting.— Make the holes large enough to admit the roots without any cramping 
or bending, and deep enough to bring the tree to its natural depth. The fine surface 
soil should be used in covering the roots, and this should be carefully worked among 
them. If the ground is dry, it is well to pour in some water when the hole is par- 
tially filled. See that the ground is firmly and solidly packed over all parts of the roots by 
exerting the full weight of the planter upon it, so that there will be no opportunity for 
dry air or frost to enter and destroy roots deprived-of the full benefit of their natural 
protection. Omission to pack the earth solidly is a most frequent cause of failure in 
planting nursery stock. Fill the holes full enough to be even with the surrounding 
surface after the fresh earth settles. Always remove the label when planting. If this 
is left until the tree is grown, the connecting wire often cuts into and destroys the 
tree or branch to whichit is attached. Never use manure in contact with roots. When 
planting dwarf trees set them low enough to cover the stock upon which they are 
budded, but not lower. Large standard trees should be staked and tied, so that the 
wind will not loosen the roots Thisshould beso done thatthe bands will not chafe 
the trees. It is a very good way to drive two stakes and confine the trees between 
straw or hay bands, stretched from stake to stake. 


Muiching.— W hen trees or bushes are planted, they should be mulched or covered 
with a layer of coarse manure or litter from three to six inches deep for a space of 
say two feet more in diameter than the extent of the roots. This keeps the earth 
moist and of even temperature. 


After-Culture.—Grass should not be allowed to grow about young trees or plants. 
The ground should be cultivated for a space of at least one foot outside the roots. If 
the ground is poor it should be enriched with surface applications of manure. Prun- 
ing should be varied according to the condition of the tree, and the purpose of the 
planter. It should be done regularly every spring. before the buds swellany. In 
this way the removal of large branches will be avoided. 


Fall Planting. When planted in the Fall, all trees should be banked up at least. 
one foot high until Spring. This overcomes the tendency of the trees to heave out, 
protects them from mice, and prevents the roots from freezing before they have taken 
hold of thesoil. In planting roses, shrubs, vines,and other delicate stock in the Fall, 
the tops should be nearly or quite buried with mellow earth during the first winter. The 
surplus earth should be removed early in the spring. 


Injured Trees.—if trees are received in a frozen state, place the package unopened 
in a cellar, away from frost and heat, until thawed out, and then unpack. If partially 
ie from long exposure, bury entirely in the ground, or place in water from 12 to 
24 hours. 


WINTERING NURSERY STOCK PROCURED IN THE FALL. 


In sections where the winters are very severe, it is not advisable to set out young 
trees and plant in the Fall, but the practice of procuring them in the Fall and pea 
ing them in the Spring is becoming more and more popular as experience has 
demonstrated its advantages. In the fall nurserymen are not hurried with their 
own planting; the season for shipping is comparatively long, and the weather not 
nearly so changeable as in the Spring. Railways are not so much hurried and there 
is much Jess chance for injurious delays than in the Spring. It being practicable to 
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plant trees so procured as soon as the frost is out, they become thoroughly established 
the first season. 2 : 

There is a popular impression that trees dug in the Fell and heeled in over win- 
ter are worthless. If the heeling is well done there could not be a greater mistake. 
Peach and some other young trees, if left standing during the first winter, are fre- 
quently killed or injured by frost, while if dug in the Fall and treated as below de- 
scribed, they come through bright and uninjured. 

‘To insure success, select a dry spot where no water will stand during winter, 
having no grass near to invite mice. Dig a trench deep enough to admit one layer 
of roots, and sloping enough to admit the trees to lay at an angle of not more than 
30 degrees with the ground. Having placed one layer of roots in this trench, cover 
them with mellow earth extending well up on the bodies and see that this is firmly 
packed. Then add another layer of trees overlapping the first, and continuing as at 
first until all are heeled in. As soon as this is done, cover the tops.so well with 
evergreen boughs that they will be thoroughly protected from winds. Roses and 
other small stock may be wholly covered with earth. 
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PLANT YOUNG TREES. 


_We cannot too strongly recommend our customers to procure young treees, es- 
pecially for orchard planting. ‘They cost less, they can be taken up with more per- 
fect roots, are much more likely to live, and will become sooner established in a new 
location. They can also be more readily trained to any desired shape. The largest 
and most successful planters invariably select young, thrifty trees. 
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DISTANCES FOR PLANTING. 


Dtatidard: Ap plsist scenes isa! < ona vdeneee tet eaaseaeeea rer eaate ae cememe re maes 30 feet apart each way. 
Standard Pears and strong growing Cherries.............06 cesseeee yA ate rh Ss 
Mukevand: MiGrellos @MELTICR? 22: cet ones cee etecdeneceeetectermeetaceeaesee 1S> ** As bs 
Standard Plums, Peaches, Apricots, Nectarines.............sce0e-. foto —- & 
ID yt SPAY 25 as sac cennccececsoc Sed dacar yes ceob nape ete xk ama setae eee antes IVI oe beta a 
Diwarsts Aip ples recmca tus <sasscesaceesesecodtseoe tec teeey temas namin tern paa cane: 10 to12 “ is 
MOIMIIMNCE Ss ore costes tise aot sdoeda eee eet ets Sedma tees nudes sae eee Vaan Soba 10 todo 2 as 
CACO teres het oe eee ten eee tulec se sone sonndet rows 10 to 16 feet apart; 7 to 16 feet in rows. 
Wiurranis and GOOseDELTIES:......skestusadaar aces nets conte ene oe cos ateme vase 4 feet apart. 
Raspberries and Blackberries................0000+ 2 STOR eabneBSeeaaee « 3 to 4 by 5 to7 feet. 
Straw berries.for field~cultures.:.cicsssk: « .¢:Appaeeee deamon See 1 by 3 to 35 feet. 
Strawberries, tor garden culture. «c..csc: 4.-.<seemamadetenes done aken 1 to 2 feet apart. 


NUMBER OF TREES ON AN ACRE. 


30 feet apart each way................-... 50 | 10 feet apart each WAY sitcciceracacsheseass 400 
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Rute—Multiply the distance in feet between the rows by the distance the plants 
are apart in the rows, and the product will be the number of square feet for each 
plant or hill; which divided into the number of square feet in an acre (43,560), will 
vive the number of plants or trees to the acre. 
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FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 
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The first fruit in importance is the apple. Its period of ripening, unlike that 
of other fruits, extends nearly or quite through the year. By making judicious 
selections of summer, autumn and winter sorts, a constant succession can be easily 
obtained of this indispensable fruit for family use. 

There is no farm crop which, on the average, will produce one-fourth as much 
income per acre as will a good apple orchard. The average prices paid for the fruit 
is steadily on the increase, and the immense demand for home consumption, foreign 
shipping, canning and evaporating, assures us that they will continue to increase. 

If apples are planted at the rate of fifty trees per acre, rows of peach trees can 
be planted between the apples, which, growing more quickly than the apple trees, 
soon protect them from winds, and thus prove a great benefit to them. After eight 
or ten years of productiveness, as the space is needed for the apples, the peach trees 
may be removed, leaving the orchard better for the protection, and at the same time 
having yielded the planter a large return for his outlay and labor. 


DWARF APPLES. 


At the West much attention has been given to planting Dwarf Apples, with the 
most gratifying success. These commence bearing fruit the second year after plant- 
ing, and being as healthy as standard trees, and wonderfully productive, are a great 
satisfaction to every planter. They should be planted from eight to twelve feet apart, 
and an acre will produce a large amount of fruit without the delay attending stand- 
ard orchards. Being trained low, they are extremely valuable for the West. Tak- 
ing up but little room, they are especially adapted for village gardens or grounds of 
small extent, giving the owners a constant and sure supply of choice fruits, far su- 
perior to any that can be bought in market. 


SUMMER. 


| Astrachan, Red—Large, roundish; nearly covered with deep crimson, over- 
spread with a thick bloom ; juicy, rich, acid, beautiful. The tree is a vigorous 
grower, with large foliage and a good bearer. August. 


Bough, Large Sweet—Large; pale, greenish yellow; tender and sweet. 
Moderate grower and good bearer. August. 


Carolina Red June—(Red June)—Medium size, red ; flesh white, tender, juicy, 
sub-acid; an abundant bearer. June. 


Early Harvest (Yellow Harvest)—Medium to large; pale yellow; fine flavor. 
Tree a moderate, erect grower and a good bearer; a beautiful and excellent 
variety for both orchardand garden. Middle to end of August. 


Early Ripe—A large, yellow apple, ripening with or immediately after the Early 
Harvest ; a popular market fruit. July. 


\Early Strawberry—Medium, striped with deep red; tender, sub-acid and 
excellent ; a poor grower, but productive. August. 


’ Golden Sweet—Rather large; pale yellow; very sweet and good. Strong grow- 
erand good bearer. August. 


Keswick Codlin—Large, conical; tender, juicy, acid; excellent for cooking, 
Tree erect, vigorous, productive and early in bearing. July to October. 
’ Primate—Above medium; straw color, tinged with blush; tender, fine grained, 


juicy and sub-acid ; a vigorous grower and abundant bearer. Ripens August 
and September. 
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Summer Queen—Medium to large, roundish; surface yellow, blotched and 
streaked with red; flesh yellow and tender, with an acid, aromatic flavor. 
July and August. 
Sops of Wine—Medium size, oblong, red; flesh white, often stained ; mild and 
pleasant; productive. August and September. 


Fetofsky—A Russian apple which has proved profitable for market growing. The 
tree is an upright, spreading grower, forming an open head; comes into bear- 
ing extremely early, usually the second year after transplanting, and bears 
every year. Hardy asa Crab. Fruit good size, nearly round ; yellow, beauti- 
ae suped with red; flesh white, juicy, pleasant, acid, aromatic. July and 

ugust. 


Yellow Transparent—A new Russian variety imported in 1870, through the 
Agricultural Department. Pronounced by some who have seen it as “the 
most valuable early apple ever introduced.” Tree an upright grower and a 
very early and abundant bearer. Fruit of good size; skin clear white, turning 
to a pale yellow; flavor acid and very good. Ripens from ten days to two 
weeks earlier than Early Harvest. 5 


AUTUMN. 


Alexander (Emperor)—Of Russian origin. Large: deep red or crimson; flesh, 
yellowish white, crisp, tender, with pleasant flavor. Very hardy. October. 


j 
Autumn Strawberry—Medium, streaked; tender, juicy, sub-acid, fine; vigdr- 
ous and productive. September and October. 


Colvert—Of large size; striped; sub-acid; tender; a strong grower and great bear- 
er. October. 


‘Duchess of Oldenburg—Of Russian origin. Large size, roundish; streaked 
with red and yellow; flesh whitish, juicy; flavor sprightly sub-acid; tree a 
vigorous grower, very hardy; very early and abundant bearer. While it is 
indispensable in the North, it is almost equally so in the South. We confi- 
dently recommend it for the orchard as one of the most valuable sorts for 
market, or in the garden for domestic use. September. 


Dyer (Pomme Royal)—Rather large; pale yellow, with a brownish blush next to 
the sun; tender, juicy and fine flavor. September and October. 


Vall Jennetting—Large, oblate; pale greenish white, with a blush; tender, 
juicy, mild and sub-acid. Tree vigorous, spreading and productive. November. 


Fall Orange—Large size, nearly round; yellow, sometimes a little dull red ; 


rather acid; excellent for cooking. A very early and abundant bearer. Sep- 
tember to November. 


| Fall Pippin—Very large; yellow; tender, juicy and rich. Tree vigorous. Oc- 
tober to December. 


Fameuse (Snow Apple)—Medium size, roundish, oblate; whitish ground, striped 
with deep red; flesh very white, juicy and pleasant. Tree very hardy; one of 
e the most valuable Northern sorts. November and December. 


Gravenstein— Large, striped and beautiful; tender, juicy and high flavored; 
vigorous and productive. September and October. 


Haas (Gros Pommier, Fall Queen)—Medium to large, slightly conical and some- 
what ribbed; pale greenish yellow, shaded and striped with red; flesh fine 
white, sometimes stained ; tender, juicy, sub-acid, good. Tree vigorous and 
very hardy; upright grower with well-formed head; bears early and abun- 
dantly. September to November. 


Jersey Sweet—Medium, striped red and green ; very sweet, rich and pleasant. 
Good grower and bearer. September and October. 


‘Lady Henniker—fruit very large; roundish, with blunt angles on the sides; 
skin yellow on the shady side, with faint blush of red on the side next the 
sun; flesh tender, well flavored and with a pleasant perfume. Valuable for 
cooking, also as dessert apple. Tree a fruit grower, very healthy, and a great 
bearer. October and November. 
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vLowell (Orange, Tallow or Greasy Pippin)—Large, oblong; skin oily, pale yellow ; 
brisk, juicy, rather acid flavor. Good fortable and cooking. September and 
Vv October. 
Maiden’s Blush—Medium size, flat, quite smooth and fair; pale yellow, with 
beautiful red cheek ; tender, sprightly, pleasant acid flavor. Fair grower and 
good bearer. September and October. 


Munson Sweet—Large, pale yellow, with red cheek; tender, rich and good. 
Fine grower and bearer. October to January. 


‘Peach (Irish Peach)—Medium size, round or a little flattened; yellowish green, 
streaked with brownish red; flesh white, tender and juicy. Tree a moderate 
grower and very hardy; highly prized in extreme North. September. 


Porter—Rather large; yellow; tender, rich and fine. Moderate grower, but pro- 
ductive. September. | 

Y Rambo—Medium ; yellowish, streaked with dull red and somewhat dotted ; mild, 
tender and good. Fine grower, productive; more especially valuable at the 
West. October to December. 

‘Rea Beitigheimer—A rare German variety, very recently introduced. Fruit 
large to very large; skin pale green color, mostly covered with purplish crim- 
son; flesh white, firm, sub-acid, with a brisk, pleasant flavor. Tree a fine 
grower and abundant bearer. This is one of the largest and handsomest of 

ie apples, and promises to be extensively cultivated. September and October. 


St. Lawrence—Large; yellowish, striped and splashed with carmine. Flesh 
white, slightly stained, crisp, juicy, tender and vinous. Tree hardy and pro- 
ductive. September. 

SmoKehouse—Large; yellow, shaded with bright red; flesh firm, crisp, juicy, 
and fine flavored. Especially esteemed in Pennsylvania. October to No- 
vember. 

/Stump—aA well tried apple but recently introduced tothe public. Of good size; 
roundish, conical; flesh firm, crisp, juicy, tender, sprightly sub-acid ; greenish 
yellow, stained with red; beautifully fair, and has commanded the highest 

prices wherever shown. October to December 

‘Twenty Ounce (Cayuga Red Streak)—Very large, nearlyround; yellow, striped 
with red; quality good; vigorous and good bearer; popular as a market 
variety. November to December. 5 


\/ 

‘Sherwood’s Favorite or Chenango Strawberry—Medium size; oblong 
and indistinctly ribbed ; of a light color, splashed with dark crimson ; flesh 
white, juicy, very mild and tender, slightly sub-acid. Very much esteemed for 
the table, and popular wherever grown. September. 


WINTER. 


Vaccubefolia—This is a Russian apple of real merit, nearly as large as Baldwin ; 
of fine appearance, and a rich sub-acid flavor. Good for both eating and cook- 
ing, and keeps well into January. Tree perfectly hardy and very productive. 


/ Bailey Sweet—Large; deep red ; tender, rich, sweet; vigorous, upright, good 
bearer. November to April. 
V Baldwin—Large, roundish ; deep bright red ; juicy, crisp, sub-acid, good flavor. 
Tree vigorous, upright, and very productive of fair, handsome fruit ; one of the 
best and most popular winter apples. January to April. 


/ Belle de Boskoop—Pronounced one of the most beautiful and profitable of the 
Russian varieties. Large, bright yellow, washed with light red on sunny side 
and sometimes with a sprinkling of russet; flesh crisp, firm, juicy, sprichily 

/ sub-acid ; quality very good; a late keeper. aed 


. Bellefleur, Yellow —Large; yellow, with blush cheek ; very tender, juicy, sub- 
acid. In use all winter. Very valuable. A moderate grower and good bearer 


Ben Davis (New York Pippin, Kentucky Streak, etc.)—A large, handsome striped 
apple of good quality ; tree very hardy, vigorous and productive ; a late kee fe ; 
highly esteemed in the West and Southwest. ae 
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=~ warve-: ys) sec]: T=) ‘Tie i 
is high] Be j, dee p rec; flesh crisp and tender. A native of Vermont, where it 
ee Vy prized for its quality and the extreme hardiness of the tree ; a mod- 
€ grower. December to February. 
Kottle G 
‘ and er eeuing—Resembles Rhode Island Greening; but tree a better grower 
uch hardier, .A native of Vermont. December to March. 
Cooper’s Mar i i tri i i 
BAG ee eeu, conical; yellow, striped with crimson; flesh white, 
Vp ter, brisk sub-acid ; vigorous, upright grower. December to May. 
Ominie—A larve flatrene een] i 
ae A large, flattened, greenish yellow apple, with red stripes; flesh white, 
t , Juicy, good grower ; very productive ; finest in the West. November 
o April. 
“Fall 
ies (Fornwalder, l'ulpehocken)—Very large, globular; yellowish green, 
du cece ) Juicy, crisp, pleasant sub-acid flavor ; tree astrong grower, very 
productive, even while young. November to March. i 


BELLE DE BOSKOOP APPLE. 


¥ 
Gano—Originated in Missouri. Form conical, good size and smooth; deep red, 
shaded on sunny side to mahogany, very attractive; flesh pale yellow, fine 
grained, tender, pleasant, mild sub-acid ; is a good shipper and keeper; tree 
healthy, vigorous and hardy. An annual and prolitic bearer. February to May. 


Gideon—Raised in Minnesota from crab seed by Mr. Gideon. Anupright grower ; 
medium to large; color yellow, with vermillion blush on sunny side; mild 
acid; quality very good. December to March. 

‘Grimes’ Golden (Grimes’ Golden Pippin)—An apple of the highest quality; 
medium to large size; yelloy. ; tree hardy, vigorous, productive. January to 
April. 

ea aa Fiutit medium or small, roundish; skin yellow, nearly covered with 

dark or lively red; fine grained, very tender and finely flavored ; tree slender 

and spreading, with light colored shoots. November to April. 


; 
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\Veebibexattan Nonsuch—Large; striped yellow and red; tender, juicy and 
fine; strong grower and good bearer. November to May. 


Hurlbut—Medium size, conical; yellow, shaded with red stripes and apes 
with darker red; flesh white, crisp and tender, juicy, mild sub-acid ; quality 
excellent ; begins to bear while young, and continugs with regularity and con- 
stant crops; very hardy and suited to the extreme North. In season during 
mid-winter. : 

King (Tompkins County)—Large and handsome; striped red and yellow ; tree vig- 
orous and productive; one of the best. November to May. 


YLady Apple—a beautiful little dessert fruit; flat, pale yellow, with a deep red 
_ cheek ; juicy, rich and pleasant. November to May. 


\ Longfield—A Russian variety imported some years since. Tree a free, upright 
grower, early and abundant bearer ; medium to large; yellow, with a flush on 
the sunny side like the Maiden’s Blush; rich, sprightly sub-acid; quality as 

\ good as the Fameuse, and somewhat like it. December to March. 


Mann—Fruit medium to large; roundish oblate, nearly regular; skin deep yellow 
when fully ripe; flesh yellowish, half fine, half tender ; juicy, mild, pleasant 
sub-acid. The tree grows straight and symmetrical, and makes a large tree 1n 

y the orchard. It is an early and annual bearer. 


McIntosh Red—An exceedingly valuable, hardy, Canada sort; medium size, 
nearly covered with dark red; flesh white, fine, very tender, juicy and refresh- 
ing. A good annual bearer of fair, handsome fruit. Resembles the Fameuse, 


' but larger and more hardy, and fully equal in quality to this standard sort. 
November to February. 


\ Milding—Fruit large; skin smooth, whitish yellow, splashed with rich red. Flesh 


tender, juicy, sub-acid ; tree a strong, fine grower and very productive. Decem- 
ber to February. 


“Monmouth Pippin (Red Cheek Pippin)—Large; greenish yellow, with a fine 


red cheek; juicy, tender and good; tree erect, vigorous and productive. Keeps 
well till March or April. 


Newtown Pippin—One of the very best apples as to quality; tree a light 
grower while young; very juicy, crisp and highly delicious flavor; fine keeper. 
Does not succeed in all sections. December to May. j 


' Nodhead (Jewett’s Fine Red)—Medium size; greenish white, striped and splashed 
with crimson, having a dull, grayish bloom ; flesh tender, juicy, almost sweet. 
Popular in northern New England on account of its great hardiness. A good 
grower and bearer, but needs well manured land. 


Northern Spy—Large; roundish, slightly conical, somewhat ribbed; striped, 
with the sunny side nearly covered with purplish red ; flesh white and tender, 
with a mild sub-acid, rich and delicious flavor; in perfection in January and 
keeps till June; the tree is strong, upright grower, and forms a very compact 
head ; should be kept open by pruning, so as to admit the air and light freely. 


Peck’s Pleasant—Large; pale yellow; very tender and rich, with-a Newtown 
flavor ; tree erect anda fine bearer. November to March. 


Pewaukee—A seedling from Duchess of Oldenburg. Fruit medium to large, 
obovate, surface bright yellow, partially covered with dull red, striped and 
splashed, covered with a gray bloom, and overspread with whitish dots; cavity 
small, basin shallow and slightly fluted ; calyx rather large; stem variable in 
length, with a fleshy substance on one side from one-half to one inch long ; 
core small; flesh yellowish white, breaking juicy; flavor sub-acid, rich, aro- 
matic, spicy, something like the Jonathan; quality good to best ; tree strong 
grower and very hardy. January to June. New. 


Piumb’s Cider—A native of Wisconsin, where its hardiness has been abun- 
dantly proved; tree vigorous, round-headed an productive; flesh whitish, 

fine, tender, juicy, mild sub-acid. September to January. 

Pomme Grisse—Small, oblate; grayish russet; tender, rich, good and high 


flavored; tree a good grower, productive and hardy; valuable for northern 
localities. November to April. 
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Pryor’s Red—Mediun, juicy, pleasant, very rich, sub-acid. Junuary to March. 


Rawle’s Janet (Never Fail)—Medium, roundish, ovate ; greenish yellow, striped 
with red ; crisp, rich and juicy; one of the best and longest keepers in the 
South and Southwest. 


/Rea Canada (Old Nonsuch of Mass., Steele’s Red Winter)—Medium, oblate ; 
red ; tender, crisp, rich, sub-acid, refreshing and delicious; tree thrifty, but a 
slender grower; productive. January to May. 


Red Russet—Said to bea cross between the Baldwin and Rox Russet. Good 
grower. regular bearer, and resembles the Baldwin; flesh crisp, juicy, pleasant 
sub-acid. Keeps till April and May. Good eating in February. Fruit always. 
large, uniform and handsome. 


v 
Rhode Island Greening—Large; greenish yellow; tender, juicy and rich, 
with rather an acid flavor; growing strong and spreading, and an abundant: 
bearer. December to April. 


Rolfe—New, originated in Maine about the 45th degree. Fruit large, of magnifi- 
cent appearance ; color dark red; an abundant and annual bearer, and where 
known the fruit outsells all others of its season. Quality prime, both for eat- 

yi Ing and cooking. One of the very best. November to January. 


Rome Beauty—Large; yeliow, shaded with bright red ; flesh yellowish, tender,. 
Juicy, sub-acid ; moderate grower. November to February. 


Rubicon—A comparatively new apple, most beautiful and showy ; a poor grower 
and regular bearer; medium size; yellow, shaded with bright rich red ; juicy 
and firm, with brisk, sub-acid flavor. December to June. 


Russet, Golden—Medium size; dull russet, with a tinge of red on exposed side ;: 
flesh generally crisp, juicy and high flavored ; tree a vigorous grower anda 
great bearer; very popular. November to April. 


‘Russet, Roxbury or Boston—Medium to large; greenish or yellow russet ;. 
crisp, good, sub-acid flavor; tree vigorous and productive; very popular on 
account of its long keeping. June. 


‘Seek-no-further (Westfield)—Medium to large; slightly russetted with dull, 
red stripes; tender, rich, spicy and fine; good grower and bearer. November 
N to February. 
Smith’s Cider—Medium; striped; flesh tender, juicy, sub-acid ; very popular in: 
Pennsylvania and Western States. December to March. 


Spitzenberg, Esopus—Medium to large; deep red; flesh yeliow, crisp, sub- 
acid, high flavored ; tree a light grower in the nursery, but bears and grows 
\4 well transplanted in rich soil. November to April. 


Stark—Esteemed in Ohio as a long keeper and valuable market fruit. Fruit large, 
roundish ; skin greenish yellow, much shaded with light and dark red, and 
sprinkled with brown dots; flesh yellowish, juicy mild sub-acid. January 

\ to May. 

Tolman’s Sweeting— Medium; pale. yellow, stightly tinged with red ;-firm,. 

} rich and very sweet; the most valuable baking apple; vigorous and produc- 

y tive. November to April. 

Wagener—Medium to large; deep red in the sun; flesh firm; sub-acid and ex- 
cellent ; very productive; bears very young. December to May. 


“Waibridge—Medium size; striped with red, handsome and of excellent quality ; 
vigorous grower and productive ; very hardy and considered of great value in 
the North and Northwest. March to June. 


W ealthy—A native of Minnesota, where it has proved perfectly hardy, vigorous 
and productive; fruit of medium size, red, streaked with white; quality good. 
December to February. 


Wine Sap—Medium; dark red; sub-acid, excellent ; tree a moderate grower and 
abundant bearer. A favorite market variety in the West. _December to May. 


Wolf River—tTree very hardy and productive; fruit large and handsome, red 
color; flesh white and of exceedingly fine quality ; sub-acid. 
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York Imperial—Of medium size, truncated, oval, angular; skin greenish yel- 
low; flesh tender, crisp, aromatic. Highly esteemed in Pennsylvania, where 


it originated. 
EXTRA HARDY OR IRON-CLAD APPLES. 


The opinion has prevailed that the attempt to produce valuable apples in the 
northern sections of New York, New England and the adjoining portions of Canada, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and other sections unfavorable for general fruit growing, must 
prove a failure. While this is true as to many varieties successfully grown in more 
temperate or favorable regions, its general application is quite erroneous. Experi- 
ence in growing Russian, or other varieties of northern origin, has shown that a lim- 
ited variety of fine apples can be grown as far north as Montreal, and that some of 
these varieties may be planted with equal profit in all sections, North and South. 

Below we give a list of the most valuable extra hardy apples, with reference to 
the pages of this catalogue on which descriptions of them may be found : 


SUMMER. WINTER. 
| \ : PAGE. 
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(crab Apples. 


Within the past few years much attention has been given to improving this class 
of fruit, because of their adaptability to cold sections where only a few varieties of 
apples can be successfully grown. These efforts have been attended with marked 
success. Crab apples succeed equally well in all sections, and are valuable for cider 
preserving, jelly, ornament, and some of the improved sorts are excellent for eatine. 
Sent to the eastern markets, they command a very high price. a 


Nese aati a te ten farssrtenes elena Very hardy poi 

eee ieciate  Cccier ny Decca ene ters anality 
POM wel cette; saiscd eit 2 4 Setied with wie so 
“Miyatop Alms af large a5 Early Strawberry aprle; deep crimson; very popula 
Lady Elgin—Fruit beautiful, resembling the Lady Apple. Flesh Saat 


moderately juicy, mild sub-acid. Tree a vigorous growe 
. . , é : B r,and ver : 
time. November and December. ; y produc 
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Large Red Siberiam—About an inch in diameter, grows in clusters; yellow- 
: lively scarlet cheek. Tree erect, vigorous; bears young and abundantly. Sep- 
¥ tember and October. 

\Large Yellow Siberian—Nearly as large as the above; fine amber or golden 
yellow color. 

Martha Crab—A new fruit raised from seed of the Duchess of Oldenburg. Re- 

sembles the Transcendent, but larger. Handsome, showy fruit; bears enor- 


Vv mously ; said to be equal if not superior to all others for sauce. 
Montreal Beauty—Fruit large; bright yellow, nearly covered and shaded with 
Xi rich red; one of the most beautiful of all Crabs in appearance. Flesh yellow- 
ish, rich, firm andacid. Very good. October and November. 


Orion—A new and very desirable Crab. 


range—tTree moderate grower.an annual and abundant bearer. Fruit larger 
than Transcendent. Flesh firm, crisp, juicy and delicious. Oct. to Dec. 


V 
Quaker Beauty—A new, hardy, strong growing sort; bears large’crops of fine 
ov fruit. December to May. 


Soulard—the largest of this class of apples; very valuable as a cooking apple ; 
sour and astringent as an eating apple, but has, when cooked, a fine, quince - 
like flavor; color green, becoming yellow in the spring; keeps well until July. 

yy Tree rather a slow grower, but very productive. 


Transcend ent— All things considered, this is one of the most valuable varieties 
of Crab apples grown. Tree remarkably vigorous, growing to a good size, and 
immensely productive. Comes into bearing a little the second year from 
planting, bearing every year after,and producing good crops by the fourth 
year. Fruit very large, from one and one-half to two inches in diameter, be- 
ing large enough to quarter and core for preserving and drying. Excellent 
for sauce and pies, both green and dried. The best of its class for cider, being 

re juicy and crisp, and is also, by many, considered a good eating apple. Skin 

¥ ~ yellow, striped with red. September and October. 
_ Van Wyck—Llarge ; skin mottled with bright red; sweet. Tree vigorous. 

Whitney’s Seedling—Large, averaging one and a half to two inches in diame- 
ter; skin smooth, -glossy green, striped, splashed with carmine; flesh firm, 
juicy and rich. Said to be agreat bearer and very hardy. Tree a vigorous, 
handsome grower. Has no superior. 5 
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DWARF PEAR TREE. 


Pears. 


The cultivation of this noble fruit is rapidly extending asits value is appreciated. 
The range of varieties is such that, like apples, they can be had in good eating con- 
dition from August until early Spring. For small grounds and market planting we 
would advise planting mainly Dwarf Trees. 

The melting, juicy texture, the refined flavor,and the delicate aroma of the Pear, 
vive it rank above all other fruits, except the Grape. The Pear, like most things, 
highly desirable and valuable, cannot be had without attention and labor. The 
relative prices of the Apple and Pear being about as one to ten, purchasers of the 
latter can well afford to give the trees the high cultivation necessary to secure the 
best results. 

Dwarf Pears must always be planted suFFICIENTLY DEEP to cover the junction of 
the Pear and Quince two or three inches—the soil made rich and well tilled, and about 
one-half the previous summer’s growth cut off each spring. Under this treatment 
Dwarfs are everywhere successfuJ]. The side branches should not be removed higher 
than one foot from the ground in Dwarfs, while the standards may be trimmed to 
the height desired. Train in pyramidal form. Ripen the fruit in the house. Gath- 
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er when, on gently lifting the fruit, the stem will readily separate from limb. Place 
in a dark room until fully matured. Winter Pears may hang on the trees until! there 
is danger from frost, then place in a dry cellar for maturing. 

The letters “ D. or S.” appended to the description of varieties, indicates favor- 
able growth either as “ Dwarfs” or “Standards,” and when placed together that they 
succeed as either. Those designated as “slow growers” are usually smaller trees. 


V SUMMER. 


Bar thett—Large size, cften with a beautiful blush next the sun; buttery, very 
juicy and high flavored. Treea strong grower; bearing early and abundantly ; 
NG very popular. Last of August and first of September. S. 


Beurre Giffard—An excellent variety ; medium; greenish yellow, red in the 
¥ sun; very early. Tree slender but healthy ; very productive. August. D. & 8. 


Brandy wine—Above medium; yellowish green; melting, sweet; vigorous and 
productive. Last of August. D.& S&S. 


Clapp’s Favorite—A large, new, fine pear, resembling the Bartlett, but without 
its musky flavor; pale lemon yellow, with brown dots ; fine texture, melting, 
buttery, juicy, with a rich, sweet, delicate, vinous flavor. Tree hardy and very 
productive, very desirable in all sections, and especially so where other varie- 
ties fail. August and September. D. &S 


Dearborn’s Seedlimng—Rather small; pale yellow; melting and delicious. 
Tree vigorous, rapid grower; bears young and abundantly. August. D.&S. 


Doyenne D’Ete—Small: melting, sweet; yellowish. Tree vigorous and pro- 
ductive. August. D. &S§&. 


Lawson—Tree healthy, a strong grower; early bearer and a profitable sort; of 
splendid quality fora very early pear; it colors beautifully. Red cheek with 
yellow shading. 


Le Comte—tTree very vigorous and productive, partaking of the nature of the 
Chinese Sand Pear, of which it isa seedling. Fruit large; skin smooth, pale, 
yellow. Quality fair. Ripens about with Bartlett. 


Madeleine—Medium; yellowish green; very juicy, melting, sweet; a fair grower 
and productive. August. D&S: 


Manning’s Elizabeth—Small to medium; bears in clusters; crimson and gold 
color; very beautiful; melting, rich, sugary, sprightly, perfumed flavor; ex- 
cellent. Tree a good. grower and very productive. One of the best early pairs. 

¥ August. 


Osband’s Summer—Medium; yellow, with red cheek; half melting, mild and 


pleasant, fine flavor and excellent; a fair grower and productive. August. 
D. &§&. 


¥ 

Souvenir du Congres—Recently imported from France, and of great promise. 
‘ Fruit large and exceedingly handsome; beautiful yellow, with bright red in 
\ the sun ; melting and juicy, with a musky flavor ; rather tender. September S. 


Tyson—Rather large; bright yellow, with brown cheek; melting, sweet and de- 
licious. September. D. &8. 


: UTU ® 
Ng AUTUMN 


W ilder—Handsome, melting, sweet, pleasant and of the best quality for an early 
\y pear; one of the best keeping early pears. 


Belle Lucrative (Fondante d’Atomme)—A fine, large pear; yellowish green, 
slightly russetted ; melting and delicious ; good grower and productive. One 
of the best autumn pears. September and October. D. & 8. 


Beurre Bosc—Large; yellow russetted; half melting, high flavored and excel- 
lent. September and October. §. A poor grower. 
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Beurre Clairgeau—Very large, pyriform ; yellow and red; nearly melting, high 
flavored. Tree a very good grower, an early and abundant bearer; a magnifi- 
v cent market fruit. One of the finest acquisitions. Oct. and Nov. D. &S&. 


Beurre d°Anjou—A large fine pear, buttery and melting, with sprightly, vinous 
flavor. Tree a fine grower and good bearer. One of the very best. October 
to January. D. &S. 


Beurre Diel—Large; dull yellow, dotted ; sugary, rich and delicious. Tree a 
strong, rapid grower. October to December. D. &S8. 


VBeurre Superfin—Medium; yellow, somewhat covered with reddish brown 
and russet ; buttery, sweet and excellent; a stout and upright grower. D.&S. 


Buffum— Medium size; yellow, somewhat covered with reddish brown and russet ; 
buttery, sweet and excellent; a stout and upright grower. D.&S. 


YDes Nonnes—Aboyve medium; lemon color; juicy, sweet and delicious. No- 
vember. 


Ypoctor Reeder—Fruit small to medium, round, ovate, obtuse, pyriform, often 
slightly furrowed on one side; skin yellow, with russet nearly over the whole 
surface ; stalk long andslender, slightly curved ; segements large, lying flat on 
fruit: flesh fine, juicy, melting, buttery, very sugary, vinous, with high musky 
perfume. Tree very hardy, healthy and vigorous. Very good to best. New. 

\) November. 


Doyenne BoussocKk—Large; lemon yellow, a little russetted ; melting, juicy, 
Ma with a sprightly, vinous flavor; good grower. October. S. 


Doyenne du Comice—Large: yellow, with a crimson and fawn cheek, and 
russet dots; melting, rich, perfumed and luscious. Tree vigorous and produc- 
tive. A pearof much promise. October and November. D. &S. 


Doyenne White— (Virgalieu)—Medium; pale yellow, with a faint blush; fine 
\ flavor. Octoberand November. D. & 8. 


Duchess d’Angouleme—Very large; greenish yeliow, sometimes a Httle rus- 
setted; makes a beautiful tree; does best on quince. One ofthe best. Octo- 
»¥ ber and November. D. 


Early Harvest (Chambers’ or Kentucky)—Originated in Maryland, and valued 
as a profitable early variety. Recommended by the Kentucky Horticultural 
Society as the b-st and most profitable market pear of its season. Fruit medium 
to large; rich, golden yellow. with red cheek next the sun, thickly covered 

\, with gray dots. D.andS. August. ; 


Eastern Belle—Originated near Bangor, Maine. Seedling of Belle Lucrative, 
which it somewhat resembles; hardy enough to endure the cold of all north- 
ern sections. Flesh juicy, rich and melting, with a musky flavor. Septem- 

\ ber. S. 


Edmonds—Large; bright yellow often marble, with red in the su; melting, 
sweet, perfumed, rich aud delicious; fully equal, and thought by some supe- 
rior to the Bartlett, without its musky flavor. Tree a very strong grower and 
good bearer. Middle of September to middle of October. D. &S. 


Flemish Beauty—Large, beautiful; jucy, melting, rich and fine; strong grower 
\Y and good bearer; hardy everywhere. September and October. D.& S. 


Frederick Clapp (Clapp’s No. 22)—A new Awerican pear, of which Hon. Mar- 
shall P. Wilder speaks as follows: “ Medium size; smooth, clear skin. of a 
clear lemon yellow, flesh fine grained, very juicy and melting, flavor slightly 
ascidulous, rich and aromatic.” Season, Octoberand November. Tree a vigor- 
ous grower. 


Goodate—This hardy pear originated at Saco, Maine. Fruit large, flesh white 
juicy, of excellent flavor and quality. Tree hardy, vigorous, and upright sin 
growth, and uniformly productive ; a valuable acquisition. October: Fy 

Howell—Large, light, waxen yellow, with a fine red cheek: handsome, rich 

’ = b 3 


sweet, melting, perfumed aromatic flavor. Tree an upright. fr 
: I : , free growe 
early and profuse bearer. Very hardy and valuable. ars and Oct. D.&s. 
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Idaho—Size large, nearly gobular, obtusely ribbed ; color light rich yellow, surface 
covered with many small dots; cavity very deep and narrow, and strongly 
furrowed, stem small, calyx closed ; flesh white, fine grained, buttery, melting 
and rich. September to October. 
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ny “ KIEFFER’S HYBRID PEAR. 


Kieffer’s Hybrid—tTree a remarkable grower, with so vigorous a constitution 
that it rarely, if ever, blights. Fruit of fine size, rich color and good quality. 

’ Brings high prites in competition with other varieties. Best when picked at 

Vv maturity and house ripened. October and November. 

Louise Bonne de Jersey— Rather large ; greenish yellow, with a bright red 
cheek ; juicy, buttery and melting, excellent; very productive; a fine grower 
on both pear and quince. September and October. D. &&. 
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ve, melting and highly flavored yellow 


bet } t=} 


VOnondaga (Swan’s Orange)—A very larg 
pear ; vigorous and productive. October and November. DeGns: 


President—Raised by Dr. Shurtleff, of Massachusetts, where it is very popular. 
Fruit large, roundish, obovate ; somewhat irregular ; flesh yellowish white, 
rather coarse, juicy, slightly vinous. Good. Early in November. 


Rutter—Fruit medium to large, and nearly globular ; skin rough, greenish yellow, 
sprinkled with russet; flesh white, moderately juicy, nearly melting, sweet, 
slightly vinous. Tree a moderate grower and good bearer. Very good. Oc- 
tober to November. 


\Keckel—Small - rich yellowish brown; one of the best and highest flavored pears 
known; productive. September and October. D. &S. 


Sheldon—Medium to large; yellow and red; very excellent and promising vari- 
ety from Wayne county, N. Y. Tree a fine grower and productive; must be 
double worked to grow on quince. October. 


Urbaniste— Large; pale yellow, russeted; melting and delicious. Best on pear. 
October and November. 


WINTER. 


Beurre Easter—Large; pale yellow, sprinkled with round dots, often dull red 
cheek; quality good. One of the best winter pears. Keeps all winter. Best 
on quince. 


Buerre Gris d’Hiver Nouveau—Large; yellow russet, red cheek; melting 
and buttery, with rich vinous flavor. November to January. D. &&. 


Dana’s Hovey—Medium to small; obtuse pyriform; rich cinnamon russet ; 
melting, buttery, juicy, with a honied sweetness and fine aroma. Tree very 
handsome, hardy, vigorous and productive. Ripens in December, and in eat- 

\ ing until the end of January. New. 


Duchess de Bordeaux—Large size, with very thick, tough skin, which ren- 


ders ita very valuable keeper for winter use; flesh melting, juicy, rich; keeps 
till March. New. 


Figue d’Alencon—Medium size; greenish russet; melting, juicy and good. 


Tree a vigorous, handsome grower, and good bearer; valuable. December 
and January. D.&§ 


 Glout Morceau—Large; sweet, melting, juicy and buttery; one of the best 
\ early winter pears; vigorous and productive. D. 


Josephine de Malines—Medium; yellow; slightly russet; flesh buttery, 


juicy and sweet; a fine keeper: productive; a poor grower. December to 
March. D. 


Lawrence—About medium; yellow; thickly dotted; with a very rich, fine 
flavor; one of the best. Tree a moderate grower and very productive. De- 
cember to January. S%. 


Mount Vernon—Medium to large; of rich russet color; flesh juicy, rich, melt- 
\, ing, with a spicy flavor. New. November to January. D. &S. 


President Drouard—A very good-looking and large winter pear, ripening 
from March to May; with a delicate and abundant perfume; melting and 
v, juicy. The tree grows vigorously ; succeeds well asa dwarf. D. &S. 


Vicar of Winkfield (Le Cure)—Large, long; not first quality, but desirable 
v for its productiveness. Best on quince. November to January. D. &S. 


Winter Nelis—Medium in size; yellowish green and russet; fine grained, melt- 
ing, rich and delicious; one of the best winter pears. Tree straggly, slender 
grower, but very productive. December. S. 


x 
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(Sherries. 


There are few more desirable trees than the cherry. It may be planted near 
the street, or used to line avenues, as an ornament, and it will at the same time pro- 
duce an abundance of delicious fruit. This may be eaten oui of hand, preserved, or 
it will find a very ready market at highly profitable prices, for shipping, canning, 
etc. The trees thrive in any well-drained location. The Duke and Morello, or acid 
varieties, are thoroughly hardy, while the Heart and Bigarreau or sweet sorts, will 
successfully resist very cold weather, and may be grown in most places. 

The cherry may be grown for market with great profit. Many varieties are 
regular and abundant bearers, and fruit commands a good price in the market. 


HEART AND BIGARREAU CHERRIES. 


Black Eagle—Large, black; very tender, juicy, rich and high flavored ; vigorous 
grower and productive. First to fifteenth of July. 


Black Tartarian—Very large; bright purplish black; half tender, juicy, very 
rich, excellant flavor. Treea vigorous grower and productive. Last of June 

¥ or July. 

Coe’s Transparent—Medium size; pale amber, red in the sun; tender, juicy, 

¥ rich, handsome ; one of the best; strong grower; productive. Lastof June. 


Downer’s Late Red—Large, light red; tender, juicy and delicious; vigorous 
Np and productive. Middle of June. 


Eariy Purple Guigne (Early Purple)—The earliest fine variety ; medium size, 
heart shaped; tender, juicy and sweet. Tree rather a slender grower, but very 
hardy and productive. First to middle of June. 


Eltom—tLarge and fine flavor; pale yellow, light red next the sun; vigorous 
wy grower. Last of June. 


Governor Wood—Very large, rich; light yellow with red cheek; juicy and 
\ sweet, one of the very best. Last of June. 


Knight’s Early Black—Large, black, tender, juicy, rich and excellent; good 
grower and productive. Middle to last of June. 


uelling (Black Republican)—A native of Oregon. Fruit very large, shining 
black ; flesh very solid and firm; fine; a good keeper, and will bear transpor- 
tation well. Tree a moderate grower and rather tender; an early and profuse 
bearer. 
Napoleon Bigarreau—Very large; pale yellow or red; very firm, juicy and 
\ sweet ; vigorous grower and very productive; one of the best. First of July. 


Rockport Bigarreau—Large; pale amber, with clear red; a very excellent 
and handsome cherry ; good grower and bearer. Last of June. 


Schmidt’s Bigarreau—A most promising cherry ; fruit of immense size, of a 
rich, deep black; flesh dark, tender, very juicy, with a fine flavor; bears 
V abundantly, and makes a most noble dish for the table. 


Windsor—New seedling originated at Windsor, Canada. Fruit large, liver-col- 
ored, resembling the Elkhorn, or Tradescant’s Black Heart, nevertheless quite 
distinct ; ripens three or four days after that variety ; flesh remarkably firm and 
of fine quality. Tree hardy and very prolific. A valuable late variety for mar- 

\ ket and for family use. 


Yeliow Spanist—Largze, pale yellow with red cheek ; firm, juicy and excellent ; 
one of the best light colored cherries; vigorous and productive. Last of 
June 


DUKE AND MORELLO CHERRIES. 


These, forthe most part, round headed ; fruit generally acid, though some varie- 
ties have a very rich, pleasant flavor. The trees are naturally of a smaller growth 
than the preceeding class, and well adapted for Dwarfs or Pyramids. The Morellos 
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are more slender and spreading in habit than the Dukes, which are of stocky, up- 
right growth. Both are more hardy than the Heartsand Bigarreaus, and in large de- 
vy mand where the latter cannot be grown with advantage. 
Belle de Choisy—Medium, amber, mottled with red; tender, juicy, sweet and 
rich. Last of June. 


. Belle Magnifique—Fruit large, roundish; skin bright red; flesh tender, juic 
« 1 “ ere = R x ho) é b] % Yr 
sprightly sub-acid; one of the finest of this class of cherries. Tree hardy, 


Vigorous and very productive. Ripens last of July. 
Dyehouse—Partakes of both the Duke and Morello in wood and fruit; a very 


early and sure bearer; ripens a week before Early Richmond, of better quality 


and quite as productive. 


= 
WINDSOR CHERRY. 


Early Richmond (Kentish, Virginian May)—Medium size: dark red: melt- 
Ing, juicy, sprightly acid flavor. This is one of the most valuable and popu- 
lar of the acid cherries, and is unsurpassed for cooking purposes Tee a 
slender grower, with a roundish, spreading head, and is exceedingly produc- 
tive. The most hardy of all varieties, uninjured by the coldest winters, when 
almost every other variety has been killed. Ripens through June 


Pree heads very Tow. Hipe WeantSiky ls "ORY thy tender and sub-acid 
Rie erent to large ; blackish red; rich, acid, juicy and good; 
} big Duke—Large, light red; late and fine. Last of July. 
¥ Gag anita Morello, one week later than Early Richmond, and claimed to be very 
¥ a? Sa, oe eee a tie 
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d 
May Duke—Large, red: juicy ar : 
~ ~aIge, juicy and rich; an c , Sp ee ee 

productive. Middle of re ; an old, excellent variety ; vigorous and 


N 
Montmorency Large—aA Jar i 
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Montmorency Ordinaire—A beautiful, large, red, acid cherry; larger and 

finer than Early Richmond, and fully ten days later, ripening with Trades- 


cant’s. Being extraordinarily prolific and hardy, it can be reeommended as a 
variety of great value. Tree a free grower. 


@livet—A new Duke of French origin. Unlike most others of this class, it is said 
to be very early and to ripen overa long period. Fruit very large, globular 
and of a deep, shining red; tender, rich and vinous, with a sweet sub-acid- 

, ulous flavor. 


‘Ostheim—A hardy cherry, from Russia. It has been tested in the severest win- 
ters of Minnesota and has been found perfectly hardy. Fruit large, roundish, 
‘ovate ; skin red, dark at maturity ; stalk long; flesh liver-colored, tender, juicy, 
V almost sweet. 


Reine Hortense—Very fine; large, bright red; juicy and delicious; vigorous 
and productive. 


gop 


Plums. 


The Plum, like the Pear and other fine fruits, attains its greatest perfection on 
heavy soil. The curculio, a small, dark brown beetle, often stings the fruit, causing 
it to drop off; but the following directions, faithfully observed, will secure a crop of 
this splendid fruit everywhere. 

As soon as the blossoms are fallen, spread two sheets under the trees, and give 
the tree a sudden jar, by strikinga smart blow with a hammer upon the stub ofa 
limb sawed from the tree for that purpose, the insects will drop on the sheets, and 
can be killed. Collect all the fallen fruit and burn or feed to swine. Repeat the 
operation every day for two or three weeks. It should be done before sunrise. 

The cost of protecting large orchards from the attacks of thisenemy will not ex- 
ceed ten cents per tree for the entire season. 

Black knots should be cut out when they appear, and the disease will soon be 
conquered. 


Beauty of Naples—A new variety of the highest promise; size large, color 
greenish yellow. Flesh firm, juicy and very fine flavored; tree very hardy 
y and prolific. Middle of September. 


Bleecker’s Gage—Above medium; yellow; juicy and rich; fair grower and 
productive. Last of August. 


+ 


Botan—Lemon yellow ground, nearly overspread with bright cherry and heavy 
: bloom ; large to very large; oblong, tapering to a point like Wild Goose; flesh 
\ orange yellow, melting, rich and-highly perfumed. August. 


Bradshaw—Fruit very large, dark violet red; flesh yellowish green, juicy and 
pleasant. ‘Tree vigorous, erect and productive. Middle of August. 


Coe’s Golden Drop—Large and bandsome; light yellow; firm, rich, sweet; 
one of the best of late plums. Last of September. 


Copper—Of medium size, oval; dark copper; rather acid; good for culinary pur- 
poses; being nearly exempt from the attacks of the curculio, it is a very pretty 
certain bearer Considerably grown in some localities on the Hudson river, 
where it is esteemed for its productiveness, and found valuable as a market 

‘\, variety. Last of September. 


Damson—Fruit small, oval; skin purple, covered with blue bloom; flesh melting 
\ and juicy, rather tart ; separates partly from the stone. September. 


Dennison’s Superb—Medium size, round, dotted with purple; handsome qual- 
ity. Tree a good grower and bearer. Last of August. 


uane’s Purple—Large size, roundish and oblong; color a reddish purple; 
flesh juicy and good ; very handsome. ‘Tree a good grower and bears well. 
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’Fellenberg (Italian Prune)—A fine late plum ; oval, purple; flesh juicy and de- 
licious ; parts from the stone; fine fordrying. Tree very productive. Sept. 
‘Green Gazge—Small ; considered the standard of excellence ; slow grower. Mid- 
dle of August. 
Y@eneral Hand—Very large, oval; golden yellow ; juicy, sweet and good. First 
of September. 
German Prune—a large, long, oval variety, much esteemed for drying; color 
dark purple ; of very agreeable flavor. September. 


uli—Extensively grown for market, having proved to be one of the most profita- 
ble for that purpose. Tree a hardy, very strong, vigorous, upright grower, 
spreading with age and bearing; an early and very abundant bearer. Fruit 
large, roundish oval. Skin dark purple, covered with a thick, blue bloom ; 
flesh pale yellow, a little coarse, rather firm, juicy, sweet, sprightly sub-acid ; 

\ free-stone. Season last of August and first of September. 


Imperial Gage (Flushing Gage, Prince’s Imperial Gage)—Fruit large, oval; skin 
pale green; flesh juicy, sweet, rich and excellent. Tree very vigorous and 
V productive. Middle of August. 


Jefferson—Large, yellow, reddened in the sun; juicy, rich and delicious; one of 
the best. Last of August. 


Lombard (Becker’s Scarlet)—Medium, round, oval; violet red; juicy, pleasant 
and good; adheres to the stone. Tree vigorous and productive. Last of Aug- 
ust. A valuable market variety; one of the most hardy and popular. 


Wawrence’s Favorite—Large, yellowish green; remarkably juicy and melt- 
ing; one of the best. Thrifty and productive. Middle of August. 


\erasnom Bonum, Red (Egg)—Large, red; firm flesh; sub-acid. First of Sept. 


VMagnum Bonum, Yellow (Egg)—Large, yellow; fine for cullinary purposes. 
Last of August. 


Marianna—aAn accidental seedling originating in Texas. An unusually strong, 
rapid grower. Fruit larger than the Wild Goose. Round, and of a peculiar 
light red color. Its productiveness is marvelous, and it ranks among the best, 

V if not the best of the Chickasaw varieties. August. 


McLaughlin—Large, yellow ; firm; juicy, luscious; vigorous and productive ; 
nearly or quite equal to the Green Gage. Last of August. 


Miner—An improved variety of the Chickasaw; originated in Lancaster, Pa. Me- 
dium size, oblong, pointed apex; skin dark, purplish red, slightly mottled, 
with fine bloom; flesh soft, juicy, vinous; adheres to the stone. Excellent 
for canning and cooking, and esteemed for market in the west. Tree hardy 
vigorous and productive. Early in October. 


onroe—Medium, excellent; vigorous grower, and abundant bearer. 


“Mooer’s Arctic—Size medium or below; skin purplish black, with a thin blue 
bloom ; flesh greenish yellow, juicy, sweet, and pleasant flavor. Charles 
Downing speaks of it as follows: “A new, hardy plum, which originated in 
the highlands of Aroostook county, Maine, where unprotected and exposed to 
cold, it has for many years borne enormous crops, and is claimed to be the 


hardiest plum grown, and so far free from black knots. Tree healthy, vigor- 
Vv ous; an early and abundant bearer.” Wa WAZ0E 


na: agro a lata igeee eake variety ; valuable both for dessert and cooking ; 
ruit large and handsome, remaining well on the tree: flesh juicv. ri [ 
; fles ich 

fine flavored. Last of August. z Toe 8 


Ogon— Fruit large, round, bright golden yellow, with faint bloom. and 
the sunny side; flesh firm, sweet, rich and dry. Tree vidoe ee ony 
, August. : = % 
Peacn—Vers large and handsome, dull red ; good, very productive. Last of Aug. 


Pond Seedling—A magnificent English plum; light red, changing to violet: 


flesh rather coarse. Tree a good grow 
Ty: ZOOC er and abund 
most attractive trees in cultivation. nt ea aa 
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Prince’s Yellow Gage—Rather large; golden yellow; flesh rich, sugary and 
melting ; very hardy and productive; a favorite sort. August. 


Prunus Simoni (Apricot Plum)—A distinct species from China. Growth erect, 
flowers small, white, appearing early in Spring; fruit large, flattened, of the 
size and appearance ofa N ectarine, and of a brick-red color; flesh yellow, with 


a peculiar aromatic flavor. 


SHIPPER’S PRIDE PLUM. 


\ 
Quackenboss—Large, oblong, oval; deep purple; a little coarse; sprightly, 
juicy, sweet and excellent; adheres slightly to the stone. Tree a rapid, up- 


yy right grower and productive e. Valuable formarket. October. 


Reine Ciaude de Bavay—Large; green yellow, spotted with red; firm, juicy, 
\, sugary, and of fine quality; very productive. September. 


Satsuma—Native of Japan. The tree looks much like the Wild Goose, and is 
likely to prove more hardy than Kelsey. The fruit has a pleasant flavor, and, 
Y unlike all others, has red flesh with a remarkably small stone. 


Shipper’s Pride—the fruit is of a large size, it being no uncommon occurrence 
to find specimens measuring two inches in ‘diameter each way, as itis nearly 
round ; it is what Mr. Charles Downing calls a semi-cling, of a handsome dark 
purple color, excellent for canning, and an unusually good shipper, arriving at 
its destination in good order, and keeping a long time in excellent condition. 
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Shropshire Damson (or Prune Damson)—An English variety of great merit 
for preserving. Large, and much more desirable than the common Damson. 
Tree vigorous grower, very free from attacks of curculio; hardy, and an abun- 
dant bearer. October. 

Smith’s Orleans—Very large; reddish purple; flesh yellow, firm and juicy, with 
a rich, brisk, vinous flavor. Grows well, and bears abundantly; very fine. 

\ Last of August. 

Spaulding—tTree a strong grower, with broad, rich dark foliage; fruit large, yel- 
lowish green, with marbleings of deeper green, and a delicate white bloom ; 
flesh pale yellow, very firm, sprightly, sugary and rich; fine for canning. 
Claimed to be curculio proof. 


Stanton—Originated in New York state. The tree is a vigorous, healthy grower ; 
fruit medium to large, nearly round, deep purple, with blue bloom; quality 
best. Ripens and keeps rather late. 


V Washington—Large, green, somewhat reddened; juicy, sweet and fine; very 
\ productive. Last of August. 


Weaver Plum—tThis remarkable plum was found near Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
growing in the old Indian camping ground. Flesh firm, with flavor resem- 
bling the apricot. Asa substitute for the peach it has no rival. Curculio proof. 


Wild Goose—An improved variety of the Chickasaw, evident in the great vigor of 
the tree and increased size of the fruit, which is nearly as large as the Green 
Gage. Skin purple with a bloom; flesh juicy, sweet and adheres to the stone. 
\ Last of July. ; 


Yellow Egs (White Magnum Bonum, White Egg Plum)—Fruit of the very larg- 
est size ; skin yellow, with numerous white dots; flesh yellow, rather coarse, 
sub-acid, fine forcooking. Tree vigorous and productive. Last of August. 


Peaches. 


The ease with which Peach trees may be cultivated, their comparative freedom 
from disease, the short period before they become productive, with the immense de- 
mand for the fruit and the facility with which it may be shipped into distant mar- 
kets, make Peach growing extremely profitable. 

To secure healthy, vigorous and fruitful trees, the ground must be kept clean 
and mellow, and it should receive an occasional dressing of wood ashes. It should 
be remembered that Peaches are all bore on wood of the previous season’s growth, 
and that this makes it absolutely necessary to prune the trees yearly, to remove dead 
branches, and to let in light and air, and keep the trees in good shape to produce 
bearing wood. 


Vv Alexander’s Early (Alexander)—Originated near Mt. Pulaski, Ills. Medium 
size ; Skin greenish white, nearly covered with rich red; flesh melting, juicy, 
ames tree vigorous and productive; ripens two weeks earlier than Hale’s 
arly. 


Amsden’s June (Amsden) — Originated at Carthage, Mo,in 1882. Mediumsize : 
skin greenish white, nearly covered with purple in the sun; ripens with the 
eee and closely resembles that variety, but some think it a little higher 

avored. 


Cooledge’s Favorite—Large, white, with crimson cheek ; flesh pale, very melt- 
ing and juicy, with a rich, sweet and high flavor; beautiful and excellent. 
Tree vigorous and productive. Last of August. 


Crawford’s Early—A magnificent large yellow peach of good quality. Tree. 
vigorous and very productive. Its fine size, beauty and productiveness make 


it one of the most popular sorts; no other variety has been so extensively 
planted. 
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Vv 
Crawford’s Late Melocoton (Late Crawford)—Fruit of large size ; skin yel- 

low, or greenish yellow, with dull, red cheek; flesh yellow; tree vigorous, 
\ moderately productive; one of the finest iate sorts. Last of September. 


Conkiing—A new, large, beautiful, golden yellow peach; marbled with crimson ; 
LY succeeds the Crawford’s Early, of fine quality; very handsome. 


Downing—Of good size; a deepred color; as early and quite as good as Amsden. 
\ Tree a vigorous, compact grower. Very desirable. 


Early Canada—Originated at Jordan, Canada. As early as the earliest. Of 
good size, of firm quality and handsome appearance. Its earliness, origin, and 
the fact that the flesh cleaves from the stone almost as freely as with the later 

Ve varieties, creates an unusual demand for trees of this variety. 


Early Rivers—Large; color creamy white, with a delicate pink cheek; flesh 


melting, with a remarkably rich, racy flavor. Larger and ten days later than 
Alexander. One of the finest of all peaches for home use or near-by market. 


\ 
Early Work (Serrated or Early York, Early Purple)—Medium size; greenish 
\, white, covered in the sun with dullred; flesh greenish white, very tender. 


Foster—Originated in Medford, Mass. Large; deep orange red, becoming very 
dark red on the sunny side; flesh yellow, very rich and juicy, with sub-acid 
flavor. Ripens with Early Crawford. Very handsome. The originator says 

\ he sold the fruit readily at first for $12 per dozen peaches. 


Garfield or Brigdon—A new peach; originated in Cayuga Co.,N. Y. Flesh 
yellow, very rich and juicy ; color deep orange red. Middle of September. 


George WW —Large; white, with red cheek; melting, juicy and delicious; moder- 
ate bearer. Last of August. 


Globe—A rapid, vigorous grower and enormous bearer; fruit very large, globular 
in form ; flesh firm, juicy, yellow, shaded with reddish crimson toward the pit 
V/ or stone; quality good; very rich and luscious. September and October. 


Hionest John—Medium to large yellow; flesh yellow, of good quality. Tree vig- 
orous and productive. First of September. 


Hale’s Early—Medium size; greenish white, with red cheek; first quality. 
Tree healthy, good grower and productive. The earliest good peach we have, 
‘ and promises to be a leading orchard variety. 


HiilVs Chili—tTree very hardy, slow grower, great bearer; excellent; late. 


Jacques’ Rareripe—Very large, deep yellow; hasa high reputation. Last of 
\ August. 


Large Early WorkK—Large, white, with red cheek; fine grained, very juicy, 
rich and delicious; vigorous and productive; one of the best. Last of 


\ August. 


Lord Palmerston—Originated with the celebrated nurseryman, Thomas Riv- 
ers, of England. Fruit very large, skin whitish, with a pink cheek; flesh 
firm, melting, rich and sweet. Last of September. 


Morris White—Medium; straw color, tinged with red; juicy and delicious; 
y productive. Middle of September. 


Old Mixon Climg—Large, pale yellow, with red cheek; juicy, rich and high 
\; flavored ; one of the best cling-stone peaches. Last of September. 


Old Mixon Free—Large; pale yellow, with a deep red cheek ; tender, rich and 
\ good; one of the best. First to middle of September. 


Richmond—Nevw;; large, globular; skin orange yellow, with a deep red cheek; 
flesh yellow, pink at the stone, very juicy, fine flavor, resembling the Early 
Crawford in quality, but less acid and superior; ripens a few days later than 
the Early Crawford; strong grower and hardy. 


salway—Fruit large, roundish ; deep yellow, with a rich, marbled, brownish red 
cheek ; flesh yellow, firm, juicy, rich and sugary. A new English variety ; 
promises highly as a late showy market sort. 
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Steadley—Fruit very large, of a greenish white color; flesh white to the stone 
¥ and ofa delicious flavor. Early in October. 

Stump the World—Very large, roundish ; skin white, with a bright red cheek ; 
flesh white, juicy and good. Last of September. 


BRIGDON OR GARFIELD PEACH. 
Wages 2 ee) yellow, more or less color in the sun; juicy and of a fair flavor. 
He ui Shoe quality and great beauty cannot be claimed for this fruit, the trees. 
lave such remarkable vigor and vitality that they not only produce fruit in 
Hot ee: gil shea it with a degree of certainty and regularity which 
>unusual. " tS ¢ i 2 
“+ yepesaien 1ese Jacts commend it to all planters for market purposes. 
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Waterloo—Originated at Waterloo, N. Y. Ofmedium to large size; color whitish 
green, marbled with red, deepening into dark purple crimson in the sun ; flesh 
greenish white, with an abundance of sweet, vinous juice; adheres some to 
the stone, like Amsden, Hale’s Early, etc. Ripened at Waterloo July 14, 1878. 
In 1879, three or four days ahead of Alexander. For so early a peachit isa 
remarkable keeper, ripe specimens having been kept in perfect condition for 
Vv nearly a week. This makes it valuable for shipping. 


Wheatland—Originated with D.S. Rogers, near Rochester, N. Y. Mr. R., who 
has large or chards, including the leading sorts, thinks this is the finest of all. 
Fruit large; color ‘golden yellow, with crimson tint; flesh firm and of fine 
quality. Ripens between Crawford’s Early and Late. | 


Wonderful—A free-stone; color rich golden yellow, overspread with carmine. 
It ripens after nearly all other varieties have disappeared, and i is a remarka- 
ble keeper. Tree wonderfully prolific. 


ellow Rareripe—Large; deep yellow, dotted with red; melting, juicy, with a 
rich flavor. Ripens one week later than Crawford’s Early. Closely resembles 
Jacques’ Rareripe. 


———__++-#—______ 


Z\ pricots. 


A delicious fruit of the Plum species, valuable for its earliness. It is liable to be 
attacked by curculio, and requires the same treatment as the Plum; it bears immense 
,, Crops, ripening in July and August. 


Alexander—Very hardy; an immense bearer; fruit large, yellow, flecked with 
red ; very beautiful, sweet and delicious. July. 


“alexis—Very hardy; an abundant bearer; yellow, with red cheek; large to very 
large, slightly acid, rich and luscious. July. 


Vereda saa dull orange, marked with red ; juicy, rich and vinous ; productive 
and hardy. First of August. 


‘Catharine—Very hardy, vigorous and productive; medium sized; yellow; mild 
sub-acid ; good. 


Early Golden (Dubois)—Small; pale orange ; juicy and sweet; hardy and pro- 
ductive. First of July. 


Gibb—Tiee hardy, grows symmetrical, productive; fruit medium ; yellowish, sub- 
acid, juicy and rich; the best early variety, ripening soon after strawberries. 
\ A oreat acquisition. Last of June. 


J. &. Budd—tTree a strong grower and profuse bearer; fruit large, white, with red 
cheek ; sweet, juicy, with a sweet, kernel, as fine flavored as an almond ; the 
best late variet y, and a decided acquisition. August. 


Moorpark—One of the largest; orange, with a red cheek; firm, juicy, with a 
rich flavor ; very productive. August. 


Nicholas—tTree hardy and prolific; fruit medium to large; white, sweet and 
melting. A handsome and valuable variety. July. 


“Peach—Very large; orange, with a dark cheek; juicy and high flavored. 


++ > 


Nectarines. 


A most delicious, smooth skined fruit, which thrives. wherever Peaches will 
grow ; but is liable to be stung by the curculio, and requires the same treatment as 
Plums. Ripens in August. 
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Y Early Violet—Medium size; yellowish green, nearly covered with dark, purplish 
red ; juicy, rich and high flavored. Last of August. 

V Elruge—Medium size; pale green, with dark red cheek ; flesh pale green; very 
juicy and rich. First of September. 

’ Rea Roman—Largest size; greenish yellow, with a dark, dull red cheek; flesh 
yellowish ; fine grower and productive. First of September. 


st 


Quinces. 


The Quince is of late attracting a good deal of attention as a market fruit. 
Scarcely any fruit will pay better in the orchard. The tree is hardy and compact in 
erowth, requiring but little space; productive, gives regular crops, and comes early 
into bearing. The fruit is much sought after for canning for winter use. When put 
up in the proportion of about one quart of Quinces to four quarts of other fruit, it 
imparts a delicious flavor. 

It flourishes in any good garden soil, which should be kept mellow and well en- 
riched. Prune off all the dead and surplus branches, and thin out the fruit if bear- 
ing too freely. 


Apple or Orange—Large, roundish; bright golden yellow; cooks tender and is 
of very excellent flavor. Valuable for preserves or flavoring ; very productive; 
the most popular and extensively cultivated of the old varieties. October. 


- Angers—Somewhat later than the preceeding; fruit rather more acid, but cooks 
well. Tree a thrifty grower and abundant bearer. 


» Champion—Fruit very large, fair and handsome. Tree very handsome, surpass- 
ing other varietiesin this respect; bears abundantly while young; flesh cooks 
as tender as an apple, and without hard spots or cores; flavor delicate, im- 
parting an exquisite quince taste and odor to any fruit with which it is 
cooked. The most valuable of all. 


Meech’s Prolific—The most prolific of all known varieties ; ripens between the 
Orange and the Champion. Bears very early, usually a full crop at three 
years; quality unsurpassed and size large. 


Rea’s Mammoth —A seedling of the Orange Quince; one-third larger; of the 
same form and color; fair, handsome; equally as good and said to be as pro- 
ductive. Tree a hardy and healthy grower. 


V 


(,rapes. 


_ The Grape is the most healthful of all fruits, and the most highly esteemed for 
its many uses. It can be secured by everyone who has a garden, a yard, or a wall. 
It can be confined to a stake, bound to a trellis, trained over an arbor, or extended 
until it covers a large tree or building, and it still yields its graceful bunches, and 
luscious, blooming clusters. Capable of most extraordinary results under wise man- 
agement, It is prone also to give the greatest disappointment under bad culture or 
neglect. Other fruits may be had from plants that know no care; but Grapes are 
only to be had through attention and forethought. We will endeavor to point out a 


few essential points in its successful culture, and refer the cultivator to other and 
more extended works for more details. 7 


_ Soils.—Good Grapes are grown on various soils, sandy, clayey, loamy, ete. The 
soil must be well drained, and there should be a free exposure to thesun and air. 
Hillsides unsuitable for other crops are good places for Grapes. 


_ Crops.—Crop Grapes moderately, if you would have fine, well ripened fruit. A 
vine is capable of bringing only a certain amount of fruit to perfection, proportioned 
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to its size and strength ; but it usually sets more fruit than it can mature ; reduce the 
crop early in the season to a moderate number of good clusters and cut off the small, 
inferior branches; the remainder will be worth much more than the whole would 
have been. A very heavy crop is usually a disastrous one. 


Pruning.—Annual and careful pruning is essential to the production of good 
Grapes. If the roots are called upon to support too much wood, they cannot bring 
to maturity a fine crop of fruit. The pruning should be done in November, Decem- 
ber, February or March, while the vines are entirely dormant. 


_ Training Vines—There are many methods of training Grape Vines, but as trel- 
lises are more generally employed, we will confine our suggestions to a description 
of the trellis method. To construct a trellis take posts of oak, cedar or chestnut, 8 
to 10 feet long; set them 8 feet in the ground and about 12 feet apart. Stretch No. 
9 galvanized wire tightly along the posts and fasten them to each. Let the first 
wire be 18 inches from the ground, and the distance between the wires about 12 
inches. Wooden slats about one by two inches may be substituted for wires. Trel- 
lises should be at least 10 feet apart; a greater distance preferable. Set the vines 
_ about 20 feet apart. Prune the vines to two canes each for two years after they 

are planted. In February or March these canes should be cut back to 5 or six feet 
each, and tied along the lower wire, or slat of the trellis, horizontally. 


FRUITED GRAPE VINE. 


When the growth commences in spring, the young shoots must be reduced by 
disbudding, so that they may stand about a foot apart on the cane, selecting, of 
course, strong, healthy shoots; as they grow they are tied up to the second, third 
and fourth wire or slats, and all other superfluous ones removed, as well asthe young 
laterals which will appear on vigorous vines; but the first fruit-bearing shoots are 
allowed to extend themselves as will until September, when they may be pinched 
off at the end to assist the ripening of the wood. The vine in the autumn, with the 
fruit on, will present the appearance of the above cut, and before pruning in the au- 
tumn, after the leaves are off, the following appear- 
ance. The next pruning, which may be done in No- 
vember or December, if it is desirable to lay the vines 
down and cover them over for the winter ; or*in Feb- 
ruary or March if not laid down, consists in cutting 
back all the young wood of the previous year’s growth 
(except such shoots as may be required toextend the 
horizontal arms) to within one or two good buds of oe 
the bearing canes on the lower wire, giving the vine 9 °°"1N@ VINE BEFORE PRUNING. 
the appearance of the following cut: 


PRUNED VINE. 


Each season thereafter the vines are to be treated in the same manner, cutting 
back every year to the lower wire or slat, extending the vine only in a horizontal di- 
rection, thinning vines in the rows by digging up every other plant if necessary ; 
but never growing any grapes above the second wire, and renewing the bearing 
canes by new shoots from the stump when required. 


Gathering and Keeping.— Grapes for keeping to be used in their fresh state shculd 
be allowed to remain upon the vines until perfectly matured, but not much longer. 


~) 
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MOORE’S EARLY. 
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Pick them when perfectly dry. Let them stand in open baskets or boxes for 
about ten days, in a cool, dry room ; and after sorting out all decayed and imperfect 
berries, pack them in shallow boxes and cover closely. Use no paper, but basswood 
or elm boxes if convenient. Pine and other resinous woods should not be used, as 
they flavor the fruit disagreably. After packing, keep the boxes where it is both 
cool and dry. Under careful management some varieties may be kept until spring. 


i. CLASS I.—BLACK GRAPES. 
Cham pion—A large grape of medium quality; a strong grower and very hardy ; 

the earliest of all; succeeds in all sections, and this makes it one of the most 
‘vy valuable market grapes. 


lintom—Bunches small and very compact; berries smail and sprightly; whea 
thoroughly ripe is a good table grape, and keeps well. 


Concord—A large, handsome grape, ripening a week or two earlier than Isabella ; 
very hardy and productive. Succeeds over a great extent of country, and al- 
though not of the highest quality, it is one of the most popular market 

. grapes. 


= 


Early Dawn—A cross between Muscat Hamburg, one of the finest foreign sorts, 
and Isabella, a vigorous, hardy, native variety. Clusters and berries of me- 
dium size; flesh tender, melting; flavor very rich, combining a large percent- 
age of sugar with just enough acid to give zest. Ripening nearly as early as 
the Champion, and being a good grower, wecommend this variety to all who 
live in temperate sections, where choice grapes can be grown. 


Haton-— Black ; bunch and berry of the very largest size; not quite so early or 

Sweet as its parent, the Concord, but less foxy, pleasant, juicy, with tender 
pulp; vine very vigorous, healthy and productive. Originated in Massachu- 
al setts. 


Eumelan—A native black grape. Though but recently introduced to the public, 
it has been grown for thirty years at Fishkill, N. Y. Bunches about medium, 
very handsome, double shouldered and moderately compact; berries round, 
or slightly oval ; in size, medium; in color, black. Its flesh is tender to the 
very centre; its flavor, rich, vinous and sprightly. It ripens extremely early, 

‘\. generally before, never after the Hartford. It is a prolific bearer. 


Hartford Prolific—Bunches rather large ; berries large, globular; color almost 
black, covered with a beautiful bloom ; of fair quality ; ripens three weeks be- 


Ny fore the Isabella; valuable for its abundant bearing and early maturity. 
Ives’ Seedling—Hardy, productive, with a tough acid centre. Valuable at the 
South. 


J 

Isabella—An old, standard sort, highly prized where it will thoroughly mature. 
Bunches long, large, loose; berries large, oval, sweet and musky; a good 

V keeper. 


Merrimac (Rogers’ No.19)—Bunch medium to large; berry large, sweet and rich ; 
vigorous and productive ; one of the earliest and best of the Rogers’ sort. 


Millis—Black ; originated in Canada. Vine vigorous, hearty and healthy ; suppos- 

ed to be a cross between a native and foreign variety ; bunch very large, long 
and shouldered ; berry medium to large, adheres firmly to the stem ; flesh 
AY, firm, meaty, rich and sprightly. 


Moore’s Eariy—aA new grape raised from seed by John B. Moore, Concord, 
Mass., in 1872. It is described as follows: Bunch large ; berry round (as large 
as the Wilder or Rogers’ No. 4); color black, with a heavy blue bloom ; quality 
better than the Concord; vine exceedingly hardy; has never been covered in 
the winter, and has been exposed to a temperature of more than twenty 
degrees below zero, without injury to it; has been entirely exempt from mil- 
dew or disease. Its earliness makes it desirable for an early crop, and more 
particularly adapts itto New England and the northern portion of the United 
States, maturing as it does, ten days before the Hartford, and twenty before 
the Concord. 


«> 
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Wilder (Rogers’ No. 4)—Large and black ; bunches generally shouldered; berry 
round and large; flesh buttery with a somewhat fibrous center ; sweet, rather 
sprightly ; ten days earlier than the Isabella. 

W orden—This new variety is a seedling of the Concord, which it greatly resem- 
bles in appearance and flavor, but the berries are larger. The fruit is said to 
be better flavored and to ripen several days earlier. 


CLASS I1.—_RED OR PURPLISH GRAPES. 


\e 
Agawam (Rogers’ No. 15)—Bunches large, generally loose; berries large, round ; 


color dark red or maroon; flesh quite tender, juicy, vinous, with a peculiar 

flavor, much admired by some; vine vigorous and productive. Like the 

others of Mr. Rogers’ hybrids, this variety is liable to mildew in cold, damp 
Vv locations, and is not suited to the extreme North. 


Brighton—A cross between Concord and Diana Hamburg. Resembles Catawba. 
in color, size and form of bunch and berry. Flesh rich, sweet, and of the best 
quality. Ripens earlier than Delaware. Vine vigorous and very hardy. 
This variety has now been thoroughly tested, and it may now be truly said to. 

Vv be without an equal among early grapes. : 


Catawba—Well known as the great wine grape of Ohio, Kentucky, etc. Bunches. 
large and loose; berries large, of a coppery red color, becoming purplish when 
well ripened ; two weeks later than Isabella; requires the most favorable soils 

. and situations, good culture and warm seasons, to mature in Western New 
\ York. 

Delaware—still holds its own as one of the finest grapes. Bunches small, com- 
pact, shouldered; berries rather small; round; skin thin, light red; flesh 
very juicy, without any hard pulp, with an exceedingly sweet, spicy and deli- 
cious flavor. Vine moderately vigorous, hardy and productive. Ripens two 

% weeks before the Isabella. 


Diana—A seedling of the Catawba, resembling its parent in general appearance, 
but ripening earlier Bunches medium to large, compact; berries generally 
large, pale red ; skin thick, covered with a thin bloom; flesh tender with a 
little pulp, very high flavored, juicy and sweet ; one of the longest keepers we 
have. The Diana is a rampant grower, sometimes producing a great growth 
of wood at the expense of the fruit, unless roots pruned, or planted in a very 
ordinary soil. 


Geertner (Rogers’ No. 14)—Bunch large; berry very large, round; skin thick > 
color a beautiful light red, with bloom; fruit almost transparent ; pulp tender, 
sweet, pleasant, rich. The most showy grape in our collection. Vine vigor- 
ous and productive. Desirable either for the garden or vineyard. 


ona—a seedling of the Diana, originated by Dr. C. W. Grant, of Iona Island, sev- 
eral years since. Bunches large, sufficiently compact and double shouldered ; 
berries large, round, and almost transparent ; skin thin; flesh tender from the 
circuinference to the center, with a very rich, sprightly flavor. Should find a 
place in every garden where the season is long enough to ripen it. 


Jefferson—Vine very vigorous, extremely hardy ; bunch very large, often double 
shouldered, very compact; berries large, roundish oval ; light red, with a thin 
lilac bloom ; combines the sugary richness of the Brighton, the tender meaty 
flesh of the Iona, with just enough vinous flavor to make the fruit deliciously 

\y sprightly and unsurpassed. Ripens with Concord. 


Lindley (Rogers’ No. 9)—Bunch long and compact; flesh sweet ; ripens soon after 
Delaware. One of the best and earliest of Rogers’. 


aaale wis te nacre Dike a) pa nen medium, rather loose; berry medium,* flesh 
nder and sweet; very good; one of the best flavor ”¢ Early 
ae Harivd Prolice ; ed of the Rogers’.¢ Early 


V Moyer—A new grape originated in Canada. In habit of growth and hardiness it 
resembles the Delaware very much, but ripens earlier. Flavor sweet, deli- 
cious ; skin tough but thin ; pulp tender and juicy. ; 
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Salem (No. 22)—This is regarded as the best of Mr. Rogers’ Hybrids. Bunch 
large, berry large, round; flesh tender, juicy, with a rich, aromatic flavor ; 
Vv slight pulp; a good keeper. 


Vergennes—Originated at Vergennes, Vt., near Lake Champlain. The originator 

says of it: ‘ Clusters large; berries large; color light amber ; flavor rich and 

\ delicious; ripening here fully as early as Hartford Prolific.” Its keeping 
* qualities are superior. 


Walter—A new variety, originated at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Across between Diana 
and Delaware, and partaking of the characteristics of each; vine a free grower, 
leaves very large and thick; an over abundant bearer; clusters very much 
larger than Delaware, berry nearly round, nearly as large as Catawba, of a 
deeper red than Delaware. 


Vv CLASS HEE.--WHITE GRAPES. 


Crotom—tThis variety was grown from the seed of the Delaware, crossed with 
Chasselas. The vine is a fine grower, but not quite hardy; bears early and 
ripens splendid crops in favorable seasons. Bunches very large but not heavy 
shouldered; berries medium; light yellowish green, translucent and very 
handsome; skin thin; flesh melting, juicy, sweet and pleasing, with a rich, 
sprightly flavor. Fruit hangs till late in the season, and resists frosts well ; 

‘%y also keeps wellin winter. Ripens with Hartford Prolific. 


BDuchess—Bunch large (often eight inches long), shouldered, compact; berries 
medium size, greenish white; flesh tender, without pulp; flavor sprightly, 
rich and delicious. Ripens about with Concord. Vine a strong grower and 
very hardy. 

pire State—A purely native variety ; remarkable strong grower; foliage re- 
sists mildew ; extremely hardy; very productive; fruit ripens early, of best 
quality, hangs firmly to the stem ; continues a long time on vine; remarkably 

\ good keeper. 

Lady—Originated in Ohio. A seedling from Concord. Bunch and berry medium 
size, light greenish yellow, covered with white bloom; flesh tender and 

\ sweet, lacking character. Vine hardy and productive. 


Lady Waskingtom—tThe following description by Charles Downing, who has 
been familiar with the original vine from its infancy, does but simple justice 
to this valuable and beautiful hybrid: ‘“ Vine very vigorous, hardy and pro- 
ductive; short jointed ; leaves large, occasionally lobed, thick; bunch very 
large, compact, generally double shouldered ; berry medium to large, round ; 
color deep yellow, with a tinge of delicate pink where exposed to the sun, and 
covered with a thin white bloom; flesh soft, tender, juicy, sweet and good; it 

V ripens with the Concord.” 


Martha—Native of Missouri. Bunches medium shouldered; berry large, round- 
ish; flesh similar to Concord; a little foxy, but very good; ripens earlier 
than Concord; vine vigorous and hardy. Deservedly popular. 


Moeoore’s Bianmomd—A vigorous grower, with dark, healthy foliage, entirely free 
from mildew. A prolific bearer; bunches large, handsome and compact, slightly 
shouldered ; color delicate, greenish white, with rich, yellow tinge when fully 
ripe. Skin smooth and free from specks; pulp tender, juicy and nearly trans- 
parent, with very few seeds. Berry about the sizeof Concord. Quality best; 
rich, sprightly and sweet, resembling the foreign Chasselas. Ripens about 
two weeks before Concord. 


Niagara—tThis new white grape is justly regarded as one of the very best known ; 
very fine quality for a table grape; very prolific, hardy and fine flavor. 


Pockiington—Originated at Sandy Hill, N. Y. Vine very vigorous, hardy and 
productive ; bunch and berry of good size; colora light lemon yellow; flesh 
moderately tender, sweet, with a peculiar aromatic flavor. The great vigor 
and hardiness of the vine with the beauty and size of the clusters place this 
in the front rank of white grapes. Ripens with Concord. 
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Vv Prentiss— A pure native seedling. Vine vigorous and hardy; clusters of a good 
size; compact berries, medium to large ; flesh tender, sweet, with a pleasant, 
aromatic flavor. Very productive, inclined to overbear. Ripens about with 

\ Concord. ot ; : Seer 

Rebecca—A fine and delicious white grape; berry and bunch medium size; vine 
a free, slender grower, and abundant bearer; not quite hardy ; ripens almost 
as soon asthe Delaware. We regard it as one of the highest flavored of our 
native grapes ; recommended particularly for careful garden culture. 


—_—_—_—_#+> 


Strawberries. 


Strawberries may be successfully grown on any soil adapted for garden purposes, 
or where good crops of grain or potatoes can be raised. The ground should be WEL 
prepared, thoroughly enriched, and be kept mellow and free from weeds. 

In the Middle and Northern states the plants should be set during the months 
of April and May. Pot plants, that will produce some berries in the season follow- 
ing the planting, may be set in August or September, but these are necessarily ex- 
pensive. Plants taken from the open ground in August or September are much more 
liable to injury in transit than those set in the Spring, and need careful shading and 
watering until established. 

Three hundred bushels per acre is not an unusual crop. 

In our list we indicate pistillate sorts with a letter P. 

\ Bidwell—A very promising variety of strong growth, producing a heavy yield of 
large, conical, bright crimson, smooth, firm, very attractive berries, of excellent 
quality. Mr. E. P. Rowe, in speaking of itsays: “The fruit averaged as large 
as the Sharpless, was more abundant, firmer and much better favored. The 
plants set an enormous quantity of fruit, and carried it well to perfection. I 
now think there is not a berry in existence that will pay better for high cul- 
ture. I would set out ten acres if I had the plants.” 


Bubach’s No. 5—One authority says: “The great strawberry the horticultur- 
ists have been seeking and the millions waiting for has been found—Bubach’s 
No. 5,the best out of 500 new seedling varieties. Very prolific, of excellent - 
flavor, sweet sub-acid, and in size simply immense; berries averaging large, 
many over 2} inches in diameter and 7 inches in circumference. Its equal 
has not been produced on this continent.” Another says, “ Exceeds all others 
in size, quality and productiveness.” 


V Charles Downins—A general favorite, succeeding everywhere, under all sys- 
tems of culture. Medium to large; bright crimson; handsome ; moderately 
\ firm, and of superior quality. One of the best for home use. 
Col. Cheeny—(P.) Of large size; light red; rather acid ; very productive. 
Verescent Seedling—(P.) Large, averaging larger than Wilson’s Albany ; coni- 
cal; colora handsome bright scarlet; quality very good. In productiveness 


unequaled, having produced over 400 bushels per acre. Plants very strong 
and vigorous; a most valuable market sort. 


Giendale—Originated in Ohio. One of the best if not the best of the late sorts; 
large, conical; scarlet ; very firm; of brisk sub-acid flavor; an immense 
grower, and decidedly productive. Very profitable as a market sort. 

Haverland—(P.) Large, healthy, vigorous growing plant; very productive; 
fut large, conical with slight neck, uniform in size and shape; bright red ; 

irm. 
Vy ames Vick—A new variety of good size and quality. Vigorous and enormously 
productive. Believed to be the coming market variety 
Jessie—Recently introduced from Wisconsin ; plant a strong, robust grower, simi- 
lar to Sharpless. On moist soil it isa robust, healthy plant; long stout fruit 
stalks hold the fruit well up from the ground; berries of the largest size, me- 
dium to dark red color all the way through; firm and solid and of the most 


excellent quality ; very few small berries and none of the largest ones of ir- 
regular shape. = 


Vv 
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Jewell Strawberry—Among the new kinds. This seems to present great 
J merit, and justifies a test by all who desire the best new varieties. 
Jucunda—Extra large and regular in form; glossy crimson, handsome; firm, of 
mild flavor. Requires heavy soil and high culture, when it is prolific and de- 
VY sirable for market or home use. 


Kentucky—Large, roundish, conical; dark red; moderately firm; a little adie: 

\y plant very vigorous and productive. Very late. 

Sharpless—Very large, average specimen, under good cultivation, measuring one 
and a half inches in diameter; generally oblong, narrowing to the ajex, ir- 
regular, often flattened ; clear, light red, with a smooth, shining surface; tirm, 

\ sweet, with a delicious aroma; vigorous, hardy and very productive when 
raised in hills with runners cut off, 

Triomphe de Gande—Very large, conical, often flattened; glossy crimson; 
. firm; musky and perfumed; hardy,a strong grower and eood bearer. Should 
Y bein every collection. Season medium to late. 

Wilson’s Albamy—Medium to large; dark red; very hardy, vigorous and pro- 

ductive. The most widely known and universally successful strawberry. 


toe 


Raspberries. 


Coming immediately after Strawberries, when there is a dearth of other fresh | 
fruits, Raspberries are equally desirable for planting i in the garden for home use, and 
in the field for market. They are easily cultivated. Beds seldom require renewing. 
Their season of ripening is long. The fruit bears transportation well, and aside from 
the demand for it for immediate consumption, it brings highly remunerative prices 
for drying and canning. 

Plant in good soil, “and manure it from time to time freels y. The hills should be 
not less than four feet apart each way, with two or three plants on a hill. Cut out 
the old and weak shoots each year, preserving not over six for fruiting. If the loca- 
tion is much exposed, and the plants inclined to kill down seriously, they may be 
bent over in the fall on mounds of earth formed at one side of the hills and covered 
sufficiently to keep them down until spring. Surplussuckers take strength from the 
bearing plants. They should be cut away or hoed up frequently. 

Raspberries may be made very profitable with good cultivation. 


y CLASS I.—RED AND YELLOW VARIETIES. 


Brandywine (Susqueco) —Large; bright red; very firm. Valuable for market 
§ on account of its fine shipping qualities. 


Caroline—A seedling from Brinkle’s Orange, combining the peculiarly melting 
and luscious flavor of that variety, with canes of great vigor, entire hardiness, 
and extreme productiveness. Color pale salmon; berries large and of fine 

v quality. 

Clark—Large; light red; moderately firm; high flavored. A strong grower, pro- 

YY ductive and very hardy. One of the very best for home use. 


Cuthbert (The Queen of the Market)—Large, conical ; deep, rich crimson ; firm ; 
of excellent quality. A vigorous grower, entirely ‘har dy, and immensely pro- 
ductive. “I regard it as the best raspberry for general culture.”—Chas. Down- 
ing. “Now regarded by careful and experienced horticulturists as the best 

. raspberry in existence for general cultivation. I have it in a specimen bed 
‘with twenty-five other kinds, and it surpasses all others.”—E. P. Roe. 


Golden Queen—this variety is a seedling of the Cuthbert, but the color of the 
fruitis a rich gulden yellow. The flavor is of the highest quality, pronounced by 
some superior to the old Brinckle’s Orange, the finest flavored of all the rasp- 
berries. In size equal to Cuthbert; immensely productive; a very strong 
grower and hardy enough even for extreme Northern latitudes, having stood 
uninjured even when the Cuthbert suffered. The desire for a yellow rasp- 
berry of high quality, combined with vigorous growth and perfect hardiness, 
is believed to be fully met in this variety. 
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Hansel—Medium to large ; color bright crimson ; flesh firm; quality best. Canes 
vigorous, entirely hardy, and very productive. Add to these characteristics 
the fact that it is very early (so early that it has thus far wholesaled in New 
York at twenty-five cents per pint), and we have a variety of the greatest 

. merit. 

Herstine—Large ; oblong; crimson ; moderately firm; flavor sub-acid and very 

good; half hardy. An abundant and early bearer. 


v Philadelphia—aAn old market sortof moderate sizeand fair quality ; very hardy 


and productive. Still grown largely in some places. 

V Rancocas—A very early raspberry, ripening ten days ahead of the Brandywine. 
Bush hardy, vigorous and productive ; good quality ; a good shipper; ripens 
its crop in ten days or two weeks. A very valuable market berry. 


Reliance—A seedling from Philadelphia but much more valuable. Flesh firm ; 
quality good ; canes hardy and productive. A valuable sort. 


GOLDEN QUEEN RASPBERRY. 


a CLASS FF.—BLACK CAPS. 
soicsiarse eee stocky grower, with an abundance of stout, heavy spines; very 
hardy ; ruit of large size, jet black and of good quality, commencing to ripen 
early and continues till stopped by freezing in the autumn. 


sbi Dra Bize BS quality ; very productive and hardy. It takes thesame 
Paes. a clan caps as Cuthbert among the red sorts. No one can af- 
-iegpsee soak Cluster—The largest black cap except Gregg. Canes of stron 
growth and very prolific. Berries large and of fine quality. i 
VEene EY LONE growing, hardy sort; fruit nearly as large as Mammoth Clus- 
BE, stan Se meae a any other variety, and one’ of the most if not the 
vySouhegan—A new variety commended very highly asa market sort by these who 
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(,urrants. 


Ripe just before Raspberries are gone, continuing in prime order for several 
wee ; there is no more useful fruit than the Currant, and it is among the easiest to 
cultivate. 

Plant in rows four feet apart each way, if practicable. Light and air will do as 
much to enhance the value of Currant bushes as with other plants. Keep the ground 
mellow, free from weeds, and in a good state of fertility, and prune freely every 
spring. Should the Currant worm appear, dust a little white hellebore powder, from 
a small, coarse bag, over the bushes when the leaves are damp. In some instances 
it may be necessary to repeat this process, but the trouble and expense of extermi- 
ngting the worms is trifling, if the powder is applied as soon as the worms appear. 


Black Napies—Very large; black, rich, tender, and excellent for jellies and 
V wine ; very productive. 


Cherry—Very large; deep red; rather acid; bunches short. Plants erect, stout, 
‘ vigorous and productive. 


Fay’s Prolific—Originated in Chautauqua county, N. Y. A cross between 
Cherry and Victoria. Of large size, fine flavor, and claimed to be five times _ 
as prolific as the Cherry. A great acquisition. 


La Versaillaise—Very large; red; bunch long; of great beauty and excellent 
quality. One of the finest and best, and should be in every collection. Very 
¥ productive. 

Lee’s Prolific Black—A new English variety. The fruit is large and of supe- 
rior quality; the bush is a vigorous grower and enormously productive, 
y . rendering it very profitable. 


Wictoria—A splendid variety, ripening two or three weeks later than the others, 
and continuing in a fine condition for a long period. Bunches extremely 
\y long; berries of medium size, brilliant red and of the highest quality. 


White Grape—Very large; yellowish white; sweet, or very mild acid ; excel- 
lent quality and valuable for the table. The finest of the white sorts. Very 


distinct from White Dutch, having a low spreading habit, and dark green 
foliage. Very productive. 


ee 


(,ooseberries. 


This fruit is so useful for cooking, when green or ripe, and it may be canned 
with such facility, that it is beginning to be cultivated very extensively for both 
home use and market. 

If requires the same cultivation and treatment for worms as the Currant. The 
worms attack the Gooseberry before the Currant bushes, and if a few of the former 
are set near a Currant plantation, and the worms exterminated on these, there will 
be little if any trouble from them on the Currant bushes. 

The American varieties, though not quite so large as the English sorts, are of 
fine quality, and are not subject to mildew. 


’ Downing—Originated at Newburg, N. Y. Fruit much larger than Houghton ; 
roundish, light green, with distinct veins; skin smooth ; flesh soft, juicy and 
very fine flavored. Vigorous and productive. The most valuable American 

sj sort. 

English Gooseberries—The number and variety of English gooseberries is al- 
most innumerable. The fruit is generally large and handsome. The best 
sorts are Crown Bop (red), and Wuirs Smitu (green), which in favorable lo- 

\y calities do extremely well. 


Houghton’s Seedling—A vigorous American sort ; very productive, free from 
mildew. Fruit medium, roundish, smooth, ofa pale red color; tender, sweet, 
and of a delicious flavor. 
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of fine quality, and excellent flavor. New, and very 
1 to 1$ inches. 


- ‘y ‘ y. Y. Very large, oval, brownish red, 
VMountain Seedling—From Lebanon, N. ¥. : : , 
with long stalk; skin smooth, thick ; flesh sweet; strong, but a rather strag 


gling grower. 


industry —Very large, red ; Aah 
desirable, as it is the largest grown. 51ze 
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INDUSTRY GOOSEBERRY. 


Vv 
Smith’s Improved—From Vermont. Large, oval, light green with bloom ; 
flesh moderately firm, sweet and good. Vigorous grower. 


2S Se 


Blackberries. 


This excellent and profitable fruit should be planted, for garden use, in rows six 
feet apart with plants four feet apart in the rows ; for market in the rows eight feet 
apart with plants three feet apart inthe rows. Give the plants the same cultivation 
as Raspberries. 


Vaga wam—Ripens earlier than other kinds, and has a flavor similar and equal to 
the wild berry. Perfectly hardy. 


Y Early Harvest—A variety of great promise, being exceedingly early in time of 
ripening and always reliable. The canesare strong and upright in growth, 
branching stout and vigorously. Hardier than Kittatinny or Lawton; an 
enormous bearer. Berries sweet and of the highest quality, though not as 
large as some varieties. 


Very large and very early. Perfectly hardy, a strong grower and great bearer. 
producing larger, sweeter berries, earlier in ripening than any other sort. 


¥ Erie 


¥ Kittatinny—Large, black, sweet ; soft when black; very hardy ; ripens up grad- 
ially like the Lawton. One of the best except in northern sections. 
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Lawton (New Rochelle)—The well-known market variety. 
iison’s Earliy—Large, sweet, fair flavored; very productive, ripens up the 
fruit together, and is earlier than any other variety. Requires protection in 
some localities. 
Snyder—Extremely hardy; enormously productive; medium size; no hard sour 


core; halfas many thorns as Lawton or Kittatinny, and they are nearly 
straight and short. 


ERIE BLACKBERRY, 


Taylor’s Prolific—A new variety of the greatest value. It is so extremely 
hardy as to have stood 30° below zero unharmed. Berries large (nearly as 
large as Kittatinny) and of the highest quality. Canes of strong, spreading 
growth, and in productiveness it is simply remarkable, fully equaling in this 
respect the Snyder, which it nearly doublesin size. Itripens with Kittatinny. 
The editor of the Indiana Farmer, in speaking of this variety, says: “ Never 
have we seen such masses of fruit growing on vines before. The strong stalks 

‘yy _ were literally bent down to the ground with the weight that was upon them.” 


Wachuseit Fhorniess—Of fair size and excellent quality ; canes hardy, of 
strong, healthy growth. It is almost free from thorns, and is fairly product- 
ive. 


(Solossal Asparagus. 


This earliest and finest of spring vegetables is among the easiest cultivated and 
most profitable. A bed once planted suffers no deterioration for thirty years or 
more, if it is properly attended to and well manured. 

Cultivation.—See that the ground is well drained, naturally or otherwise; work 
itup fine and deep and make it very rich with well rotted barnyard manure. Lo- 
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1es apart in rows three feet apart. Spread out the roots ina 
trench made deep enough to permit their crowns to be covered with three or four 
inches of mellow earth. Give the bed liberal dressings of manure at intervals, and 
except near the sea shore, three pounds of salt per square yard early every spring. 
Do not eut for use until the plants have grown two seasons. 


Conover’s Colossal—This variety is much superior in size and quality to any 
other, being remarkably tender and fine flavored. 


eate the plants eight incl 
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Rhubarb, or Pie Plant. 


This deserves to be ranked among the best early products of the garden. It 
affords the earliest material for fine pies and fresh table sauce, continues long in use, 
and is valuable for canning. Make the ground rich and deep, and thus secure a 
more tender growth. 


Early Scarlet—Rather small; but early and good. 
Linnzeus—Large, early, tender and fine. The very best of all. 


Mulberries. 


Downing’s Everbearing—tThe beauties of this as a lawn or street tree is 
quite enough to commend it; but in addition it yields an abundant supply of 
its large, refreshing berries for about three months. “Iregard it as an indis- 
pensible addition to every fruit garden ; and I speak what I think when I say 
I had rather have one tree of Downing’s Everbearing Mulberry than a bed of 

\ strawberries.”—Henry Ward Beecher. 


New American—A new variety forming a very beautiful tree; very hardy and 
productive. Superior to the Downing. 


J Russian—A very hardy, rapid growing timber tree of great value, especially at 
the West. Introduced by the Mennonites; foliage abundant, and said to be 
very desirable in the culture of silk worms. Fruit of good size and produced 
in great abundance. 


Oe 


Nuts. 


i (For descriptions see Ornamental Trees.) 

v Black Walnut. \yAmerican Sweet Chestnut. 
Hutternut. ,Spanish Chesinut. 

V Shell Bark Hickory. » English Walnut. 


Scions and Stocks. 


Ly ‘ > "oO are to ~ee . . . 
sind. W : mg par d to furnish nurserymen and those about starting nurseries with 
="cions and Stocks of very best quality and at low rates. 
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ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 


While most people appreciate well arranged and well kept grounds, large or 
small, many fail to realize that they can have equally fine grounds. These have had 
a few shrubs or roses growing in thick turf, with no attention given to pruning or 
cultivating. Under such circumstances good results cannot be expected. 

Aside from the pleasure of having fine trees, shrubs, vines and flowers in the 
grounds surrounding a home, few realize how much these add to the commercial 
value of the place. A purchaser having to decide between a house with bare and 
unkempt grounds and one surrounded by fine ornamentals, invariably chooses the 
latter at a marked advance in price, because he sees that he will at once enjoy what 
it would otherwise take some years to secure. Sagacious men areled by a knowledge 
of these facts to plant fine trees and shrubs about vacant lots they are intending to 
put upon the market. Lots thus planted readily secure purchasers at good prices, 
when bare grounds go begging for buyers. 


How TO PLANT. 


Do not make the mistake of planting at random all over the grounds. A fine, 
well-cut lawn is one of the handsomest features of a place. Trees may be planted 
along a lane or avenue leading to the house, or dotted about the lawn on lines radi- 
ating from the house. This will secure light and air with good views from the house. 
Upright shrubs and roses should be planted in beds, each- class by itself, about the 
borders of the grounds. These beds should be well cultivated and the plants an- 
nually pruned. When the growth of the plants has made them very thick, some 
should be taken out. It will not do to plant so little that years must elapse before a 
fine effect will be produced. A surplus should be planted at first, and this gradually 
taken out. Vines should be planted near to and allowed to climbupon and about 
the house, or they may be trained on posts, arbors or stakes, placed in suitable loca- 
tions on the lawn. 


WHAT TO PLANT. 


A detailed list of desirable ornamental trees and shrubs would be little less than 
a recapitulation of our entire list; but as few have room for all, we here present a 
list of the most desirable in each class, and refer the reader to the proper places in 
the catalogue for description of them. 


Flowering Trees, May—White Dogwood, Magnolias in variety, Judas Tree, Horse 
Chestnuts, Double-flowering Cherry; June—White Fringe, Laburnum, Mountain 
Ash, Thorns in variety, Catalpa, Syringeefolia, Lindens in variety, Virgilea Lutea; 
July—American Sweet Chestnut. 

Trees Valued for Their Form and Foliage—Cut-leaved Weeping Birch, Purple- 
leaved Birch, Kilmarnock Willow, Weeping Mountain Ash, Oak-leaved Mountain 
Ash, European Weeping Ash, Camperdown Weeping Elm, Purple-leaved Elm, 
European Linden, White-leaved Weeping Linden, Salisburea, Norway Maple, Wier’s 
Cut-leaved Maple, Imperial Cut-leaved Alder, Purple-leaved Beech, Fern-leaved 
Beech. 


Evergreen Trees—Norway Spruce, Austrian Pine, Scotch Pine, Siberian Arbor 
Vite, Irish Juniper, American Arbor Vite, etc. 


Upright Flowering Shrubs, April—Daphne Mezereon; May—Forsythia, Japan 
Quince, Double-flowering Plum, Dwarf Double-flowering Almonds, Spirea Prunifolia, 
Lilaes in variety, Tartarian Honeysuckle, Cornus Mascula Variegata ; June—Deutzia 
Gracilis, Deutzia Crenata flore pleno, Viburnum Plicatum, Snowball, Wiegela in 
variety, White Fringe, Syringa, Calycanthus (at intervals through summer), Red Dog- 
wood, Herbaceous Peeonies, Spirea, Lanceolata, Tamarix, Africana, Halescia, Japan 
Globe Flower ; Inly—Spirea, Calosa Alba, Spirea Calosa, Herbaceous Pzeonies ; Aug- 
aust and September—Althea in variety, Hydrangea Grandiflora. 


Climbing and Trailing Shrubs—Clematis in variety (flower from June to Novem- 
ber), Ampelopis Veitchil, American Ivy, Climbing Honeysuckle in variety (flower 
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all summer), Aristolochi Sypho (flower in May and June), Akebia Quinata, Wis- 
taria. 
Evergreen Shrubs—Rhododendron in variety, Mahonia, Dwarf Box. 
Roses—Climbing and Moss, blooming in June; Hybrid Perpetual and Perpetual 
Moss, blooming at intervals all summer, and tender Roses, blooming constantly. 


— +e 


Upright Peciduous ‘frees. 
Alder (Alnus). 

IMPERIAL CUT-LEAF (Laciniata Imperialis)._ A charming tree of stately, 
graceful growth, having large and deeply cut foliage Vigorous and hardy. 
one of the best lawn trees. 

Apple (Sorbus). 

CHINESE DOUBLE-FLOWERING (Spectabilis). Double white fragrant 

flowers in clusters. May. 


Ash (Fraxinus). 

AUCUBA-LEAVED (Aucubefolia). A finetree, with variagated gold-blotched 
leaves, valued for planting near purple trees. 

EUROPEAN (Excelsior). A lofty tree of rapid growth, with spreading head ; 
pinnate leaves and black buds. 

EUROPEAN-FLOWERING (Ornus). Grows from 20 to 30 feet high ; flowers 
greenish white, fringe-like; produced early in June in large clusters at 
the ends of the twigs. 

GOLD-BARKED (Aurea). A conspicuous tree at all times, especially in win- 
ter, on account of the yellow bark and twisted branches. 

WILLOW-LEAVED (Salicifolia). A beautiful variety of fine form, rapid 
growth, having narrow, wavy leaves. ; 

Beech (Fagus). 

ors (Sylvatica). A beautiful tree growing to the heighth of sixty or 
eighty feet. 

FERN-LEANED (Heterophylia). An elegant tree of symmetrical habit, hay- 
ing beautifully cut foliage. 

PURPLE-LEAVED (Purpurea). Discovered ina German forest. An elegant, 
vigorous tree, growing 40 to 50 feet high. Foliage deep purple, changing 
to crimson. Like all varieties of the beech, this is difficult to transplant, 
hence small trees three feet high are preferable. 

Birch (Betula). 

EUROPEAN WHITE (Alba). A fine tree of moderate size, with silvery 
bark and slender branches. ; 

PURPLE-LEAVED (Folis Purpureis). A variety possessing the vigorous 
habit of the species, and having rich purple foliage. 

Catalpa. 

SYRINGEFOLIA. A nativeof the South. A rapid growing beautiful tree, 
with very large heart-shaped leaves, and pyramidal clusters of white and 
purple flowers. Late in July. 

Cherry (Cerasus). 

DWARF WHITE-FLOWERING (Humilis, fl. pl.). A variety of the Morello 
ster Nat white flowers. Both this and the succzeding are very orna- 
mental. a 


LARGE DOUBLE-FLOWERING (Flore alba pleno). A variet 
Cherry, with pretty double flowers. a: PICN0) 0 A-Nariehy Geena sate 
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Chestnut (Castenea). 


AMERICAN SWEET (Americana). The well-known native sort. A stately 
tree, with broader leaves than the European, producing smaller fruit. 
When in full bloom, one of the handsomest trees. 


ig OLLI 


AS 5 
AMERICAN ELM. 


(_———— 


Elm (Ulmus). 


AMERICAN WHITE (American). The noble, spreading, drooping tree of 
our own woods. One of the grandest and hardiest of park or street trees. 
(See cut). 


ENGLISH (Campestres). An erect, lofty tree, with rather small leaves. 


PURPLE (Stricta purpurea). A beautiful variety ; leaves of rich purple color 
when young. 


SCOTCH or WYCH (Montana). A fine, spreading tree, of rapid growth ; 
foliage large. 
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Fringe (Chionanthus). : 
PURPLE. A much admired small tree or shrub, for its curious fringe or hair- 
like flowers that cover the whole surface of the plants in midsummer. 
WHITE (Virginica). A small native tree or shrub, with dark glossy leaves, 
and drooping racemes of pure white flowers, having narrow fringe-like 
petals. Its foliage, as well as its flowers, make it one of the most desirable 
lawn trees. 


Dogwood (Cornus). 

AMERICAN WHITE (Florida). A native tree of fine form and beautiful 
foliaze. growing from 20 to 25 feet high, producing white flowers three 
inches in diameter, early in the spring, before the leaves appear. A very 
desirable tree. 


Horse Chestnut (¥sculus). 
RED-FLOWERING (Rebicunda). Not so rapid or as fine a grower as the 
White; foliage of a deep green and blooms later, with showy red flowers. 
WHITE FLOWERING (Hippocastanum). A very beautiful, well-known 
tree, with round, dense head, dark green foliage,and an abundance of 
showy flowers in early spring. 


Horse Chestnut, smooth-fruited (Pavia). 
OHIO BUCKEYE (Flava). Has pale green leaves andshowy yellow flowers. 
A fine small tree. A very crooked and irregular grower. 
SMALL BUCKEYE (Rubra). A small sized tree, with dark red flowers. A 
very crooked and irregular grower. 


Judas Tree or Red Bud (Cercis). 
AMERICAN (Canadensis). A small growing tree; covered with delicate pink 
flowers before the leaves appear. 


Laburnum (Cytisus). 
GOLDEN CHAIN. Bears long, pendent racemes of yellow flowers in June; 
showy and beautiful. Should be in every lawn. 
Larch (Larix). = 
EUROPEAN (Europea). An excellent, rapid growing pyramidal tree; also 
valuable for timber. Small branches drooping. 
Linden (Tilia). | 
AMERICAN (Americana). A rapid growing beautiful native tree, with very 
large leaves and fragrant flowers. 
EUROPEAN (Europea). A very fine pyramid tree, with large leaves and 
fragrant flowers. Only desirable on large grounds. 
WHITE or SILVER-LEAVED (Argentea). A handsome, vigorous growing 
tree; large leaves, whitish on the under side, and has a beautiful appear- 
ance when ruffled by the wind. One of the best. 


Masgnolia—One of the most beautiful species of flowering trees. Being difficult 

to transplant, small trees three or four feet high are preferable. 

ACCUMMENTA (Cucumber Tree). A beautiful pyramidal-growing, native 
species, growing to the heighth of sixty or seventy feet, with large glossy 
leaves; flowers yellow, tinted with blush purple. . 

CONSPICUA (Chinese White). Tree of medium size and shrub-like growth. 
Flowers are large, pure white, very numerous, and appear before the leaves. 

LENNEI (Lennei’s Magnolia). Recently introduced; foliage large; flowers 
dark purple; and, although not a symmetrical grower, a superb variety 

NORBERTIANA (Norbert’s Magnolia). Tree a fine, regular grower; foliage 
fine; flowers very large, white and purple. One of the best. ) 

SOULANGEANA (Soulgange’s Magnolia). A French hybrid; a rather irreg- 
ular grower; foliage large, glossy and massive ; flowers very large, three 
to five inches in diameter, white and purple. Very effective. 
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OAK—-LEAVED MOUNTAIN ASH. 


Magnolia - Continued. 


SPECIOSA (Showy Flowering Magnolia). A good grower; tree generally 
round-headed and of fine form; flowers a little smaller and of a lighter 
color than those of Soulangeana, but being produced in wonderful pro- 


fusion, this is one of the best varieties. 


Maple (Acer). 


ASH-LEAVED (Negundo fraxinifolium). A fine, rapid-growing variety, with 


handsome light green pinnated foliage and spreading head. 


Very hardy. 


NORWAY (Plantanoides). A native of Europe. Its large, compact habit, 
broad deep green shining foliage, and its vigorous growth renders it one 


of the most desirable species for streets, parks and lawns. 
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Ma plie—Continued. 

PURPLE-LEAVED SYCAMORE (Purpurea). A strong, rapid grower; fo- 
liage deep green on the upper surface and purplish red underneath. Pro- 
duces a fine effect with other trees. 

SCARLET (Rubrum). A native variety of medium size, producing deep red 
blossoms before the leaves appear. In autumn the leaves change to a 
brilliant scarlet, rendering the tree very effective. 

SUGAR or ROCK (Saccharinum). The well-known native variety, valuable 
both for the production of sugar and as aa ornament in lining unpaved 
streets and avenues. A stately form and fine, rich foliage render it justly 
popular as a shade tree. . : 

WEIR’S CUT-LEAVED (Weirii Laciniatum). A variety of Silver Maple. 
One of the most remarkable of trees, with cut or dissected foliage. 


Mountain Ash (Sorbus). 
EUROPEAN (Aucuparia). <A fine, hardy tree; head dense and regular; cov- 
ered from July till winter with large clusters of bright red berries. 
OAK-LEAVED (Quercifolia). A hardy tree of fine habit; height and breadth 
from twenty to thirty feet; foliage simple and deeply lobed. A very fine 
lawntree. (See cut). 


Mulberry (Morus). ; 
DOWNING’S EVERBEARING (M. Multicaulus). Raised from seed of Mul- 
ticaulus. A fine, rapid growing tree which bears delicious fruit. 


Peach (Persica). 

DOUBLE ROSE-FLOWERING (Flore Rosea Pleno). Flowers pale rose 
color, double, produced in great abundance and very handsome. 

DOUBLE WHITE-FLOWERING (Flore Alba Pleno). Very ornamental 
flowers, pure white; hardy. i 

PWPoplar (Populus). ; 

LOMBARDY (Festigiata). Well known for its erect, rapid growth and com- 
manding form; very desirable in large grounds and along roads to break 
the average height and forms of other trees. 

SILVER-LEAVED (Alba). A tree of wonderfully rapid growth aud spread- 
ing habit; leaves large, dark, rich green above and white as snow beneath. 

Salisburea. 

MAIDEN HAIR TREE (Adiantifolia). One of the most beautiful of lawn 
trees. A native of Japan. Of medium size, rapid growth and rich, glossy 
fern-like foliage. Rare and elegant. 

Thorn (Cratzgus). 

DOUBLE SCARLET (Coccinea fi. pl.). Flowers deep crimson with scarlet 
Ste very double, and considered larger than the double red; fine rich 

oliage. 

DOUBLE WHITE (Alba Flore Pleno). Has small, double white flowers. 

PAUL’S DOUBLE SCAi.LET (Coccinea fi. pl. Paulii). Flowers large, deep 
carmine, scarlet. Superior to any other variety. . 

Tulip Tree (Liricdendron). 

TULIPIFERA. A magnificent native tree, with broad, glossy, fiddle-shaped 
leaves and beautiful tulip-like flowers allied to the Magnolias, and like 
them, difficult to transplant, unless of small size. 

Wainut (Juglans). 

BLACK WALNUT (J. Nigra). A native species, of large size and majestic 
er foliage beautiful, being composed of from thirteen to seventeen 
eaflets. 

BUTTERNUT (J. Cinera). A native tree, of medium size, spreading head 
and grayish colored bark. 
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| Willow (Salix). 


ROSEMARY-LEAVED (Rosmarinifolia). Budded five to seven feet from 
the ground, it makes a very handsome round-headed small tree ; branches 
feathery, foliage silvery. 


| Yellow Wood (Virgilea Lutea). 


One of the finest of American trees, resembling the Robinias, with long race- 
mes of white sweet-scented flowers in June. 


Weeping Peciduous Trees. 


| Ash (Fraxinus). 

EUROPEAN WEEPING (Excelsior Pendula). The common well-known 
sort, one of the finest lawn and arbor trees, covering a great space, and 
growing rapidly. 

GOLD-BARK WEEPING (Aurea Pendula). An elegant variety; bark in 

| winter as yellow as gold. a 

Beech (Fagus). 

WEEPING (Pendula). A native of Belgium; a fine, vigorous and beautiful 
tree, attaining a large size ; though ungainly in appearance, when divested 
of its leaves, it is extremely graceful and effective, when covered with its 

rich, luxuriant foliage. 

| Birch (Betula). 

CUT-LEAVED WEEPING (Pendula Laciniata). Extremely vigorous and 
hardy. Mr. Scott, in his ‘Suburban Home Grounds,” saysof it: “No 
engraving can do it justice; like the palm tree of the tropics, it must be 
seen in motion, swaying in the lightest breeze, its leaves trembling in the 
heated summer air, its white bark glistening through the bright foliage 
and sparkling in the sun, to enable us to forma true impression of its 
character.” 

ELEGANT WEEPING (Elegans). First exhibited at the Paris Exhibition, 
in 1876, where it attracted great attention. It has beautiful foliage and an 
elegant weeping habit. It is very desirable in grounds that admit of 
variety. 

YOUNG’S WEEPING (Youngii). Originated near Milfred, England, where 
it was found trailing upon the ground. Grafted into stems ofsome height, 
it forms pendulous heads dropping to the ground in fine thread-like 
shoots; very beautiful. 


| Cherry (Cerasus.) 


EVER-FLOWERING WEEPING (Semperflorens). A very fine drooping va- 
riety, with beautiful globular head, that bears fowers and fruit all summer. 


CAMPERDOWN WEEPING. A vigorous grower, and forms one of the most 
picturesque drooping trees. Leaves large, dark green and glossy, and 

cover the tree with a luxurious mass of verdure; very desirable. 

SCOTCH WEEPING (Montana Pendula). A vigorous growing tree, with 
graceful drooping branches; Very distinct. 

lnimdem or Lime Tree (Tilia). 

WHITE-LEAVED WEEPING (Alba Pendula). A fine tree, with large 
leaves and drooping branches. 


Mowmtaim Asia (Sorbus). : | 
WEEPING (Aucuparia Pendula). A beautiful tree, with straggling, weeping 
branches; makes a fine tree for the lawn; suitable for covering arbors. 
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Tea’s Weeping Russian Mulberry—A weeping variety ofthe now well- 
known Russian Mulberry ; perfectly hardy in summer and winter ; withstands 
extreme heat and cold, and grows naturally in a very graceful form. 


Poplar (Populus). 

LARGE-LEAVED WEEPING (Grandidenta Pendula). A variety having 
when erafted standard high, long slender branches, like cords, which 
droop very gracefully ; foliage large, dark, shining green, and deeply ser- 
rated. One of the finest weeping trees in cultivation. : 

Willow (Salix). 
AMERICAN WEEPING (Purpurea Pendula). An American dwarf, slender 


branched species; grafted five or six feet high, it makes one of the most 
ornamental of small weeping trees ; more hardy than the Babylonica. 
KILMARNOCK WEEPING (Caprea;Pendula). An exceedingly graceful tree, 
= with large, glossy leaves; very hardy. 
' WEEPING (Babylonica). The well-known common weeping willow. 


+> 


Evergreen ‘['rees. 


Evergreens are very desirable, but they are difficult to transplant, and both the 
time and manner of transplanting, should be looked to. They should never be set in 
the fall after the growth of other trees have ceased. They may be set in August, or 
after they have started in May ; but they should be subjected to as little exposure as 
possible and be set with great care. 


Arbor Vita (Thuja). 

AMERICAN (Occidentalis). This is one of the very finest evergreens for 
hedges. It is very hardy, and if set at the proper time with care and with- 
out undue exposure, it may be relied upon to live; but small plants 12 to 
18 inches high,*which have been transplanted several times, are prefer- 
able. It bears shearing better than any other variety, and may be madea 
very beautiful and dense hedge orscreen to divide grounds, or for any pur- 
pose where it is not required to resist cattle or other animals. 

COMPACTA. A dwarf, compact variety, with aconical head; of bright green 
color; perfectly hardy; a native of Japan. 

HEATH-LEAVED AMERICAN (Occidentalis Ericoides). A remarkable and 
beautifal little evergreen shrub, with heath-like leaves, very dwarf and 
compact. A great acquisition and very desirable. 

“ SIBERIAN (Siberica). One of the best of the genius of this country ; exceed- 
ingly hardy, keeping color well in winter; growth compact and pyra- 
midal; makes an elegant lawn tree. 

TOM THUMB. Similar to the heath-leaved, but more desirable ; remarkable 
for slow, compact growth; valuable for planting in cemeteries and smail 
places, where large trees are not admissable. 


Juniper (Juniperus). 

AMERICAN UPRIGHT. A remarkably pretty little tree, with dense upright 
growth, and handsome, fastigiate form. The ends of the young shoots 
have a recurved habit, which renders the foliage quite graceful. 

IRISH (Hibernica). Very erect and tapering in its growth, forming a column 
of deep green foliage; a pretty little tree or shrub, and for its beauty and 
hardiness is a general favorite. . 

SCALY-LEAVED (Squamata). A very striking, hardy variety, spreading 
widely upon the ground, and forming a very handsome evergreen bed. 
SAVIN (Sabina). A low, spreading tree, with handsome, dark green foliage ; 
very hardy, and suitable for lawns and cemeteries ; can be pruned to any 

desired shape and made very ornamental. 
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Juniper—Continued. 

SWEDISH (Sueccia). Similar to the Irish, though not so erect, with yellow- 
‘sh-green foliage, of somewhat lighter color than the preceding, forming a 
beautiful pyramidal small tree. 

rHE RED CEDAR (J. Virginiana). A well-known American tree, with deep 
ereen foliage ; makes a fine ornamental hedge plant. 


NORWAY SPRUCE. 


Pine (Pinus). 
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Spruce (Abies). 
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Spruce—Continued. 

NORWAY (Excelsa). A lofty, elegant tree of perfect, pyiamidal habit, re- 
markably elegant and rich, and as it gets age, has fine, graceful, pendulous 
branches; it is exceedingly picturesque and beautiful. Very popular, and 
deservedly so, and should be largely planted. One of the best evergreens 
for hedges. (See cut). 


PYGMAA. A dwarf variety of the Norway; grows from three to four feet 
high, very compact. 


Wew (Taxis). 
ERECT ENGLISH. A very fine pyramidal variety of the English Yew, with 
dark green foliage; hardy and desirable. Much used for hedges. 


ee 


Upright Peciduous Shrubs. 


Althea, or Rose of Sharon (Hibiscus). 


The Altheas are fine, free growing, flowering shrubs, of very easy cultivation. 
Desirable on account of floweringin August and September, when nearly every other 
tree or shrub is out of bloom. 

DOUBLE RED (Rubra flore pleno). 

DOUBLE PURPLE (Purpurea flore pleno). 

DOUBLE WHITE (Alba flore pleno). 

SINGLE RED (Rubrum). . 

SINGLE PURPLE (Purpurea). 

SINGLE WHITE (Alba). 

VARIGATED-LEAVED DOUBLE-FLOWERING (flore pleno fol. varie- 
gata). A conspicuous variety, with foliage finely marked with light yel- 
low. Flowers double purple. One of the finest variegated-leaved shrubs. 

Aimond (Prunus). 


DOUBLE ROSE-FLOWERING (Japonica rubra, fl. pl.). A beautiful small 
shrub, bearing in May, before the leaves appear, small double rose-like 
flowers, closely set upon the twigs. 


DOUBLE WHITE-FLOWERING (Japonica alba, fl. pl.) Produces beautiful 
white fowersin May. 


Berberry (Berberris). 

PURPLE-LEAVED (Purpurea). A very handsome shrub, growing from three 
to five feet high, with violet-purple leaves and fruit. Makes a fine orna- 
mental hedge. 

EUROPEAN (Vulgaris). A fine shrub with yellow flowers in drooping race- 
mes, produced in May or June, followed with orange-scarlet fruit. 

Calycanthus or Sweet Scented Shrub (Calycanthe). The wood is fra- 
grant, foliage rich, flowers of rare, chocolate color, havinga peculiarly agree- 
able odor. Flowers in June and at intervals afterward. 

Clethra. 


ALNIFOLIA (Alder-Leaved). A native shrub of low and dense growth; 
leaves abundant and light green; has numerous spikes of small, white. 
fragrant flowers. Blooms abundantly in July. 

Currant (Ribes). 

CRIMSON-FLOWERING. Produces an abundance of crimson flowers in 
early Spring. 

YELLOW-FLOWERING. A native species with yellow flowers. 
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Daphne. 
COMMON MEZEREON. A native of Northern Europe. Small ; branches 
erect, with clusters of pink flowers in March. Tbe earliest flowering 
shrub we have. 


WHITE (Alba). A variety with white flowers. 


Deutzia. : f 
This valuable species of plants comes to us from Japan. Their hardiness, ae 
riant foliage aad profusion of attractive flowers, render them deservedly among the 
most popular of flowering shrubs. The flawers are produced in June, In racemes 

four to six inches long. eke 
DOU BLE-FLOWERING (Crenata flore pleno). Flowers double white, tinged 

with rose. One of the most desirable flowering shrubs in cultivation. 
PRIDE OF ROCHESTER. A new variety raised from Deutzia Crenata, and 
exceeding all others in size of flowers, length of panicle, profuseness of 
bloom and vigorous habit ; a charming acquisition to the list of Deutzias.- 
SLENDER BRANCHED (Gracilis). A charming variety, introduced by Dr. 
Siebold. Flowers pure white and so delicate that they are very desirable 

for decorative purposes. 

ROUGH-LEAVED (Scabra). An exceedingly profuse white flowering shrub. 


Dogwood Cornus. 

RED-BRANCHED (Sanguinea). A native species very conspicuous and or- 
namental! in the winter, when the bark is a blood red. 

VARIEGATED CORNELIAN CHERRY (Cornus mascula variegata). A 
small tree or shrub, producing clusters of bright yellow flowers, early in 
spring before the leaves appear. Has beautiful foliage, variegated with 
white. Decidedly the prettiest variegated shrub in cultivation. 


Fiibert Corylus). 
PURPLE-LEAVED. A very conspicuous shrub, with dark purple leaves. 


FPorsythia (Golden Bell). 
FORTUNEIL Growth upright; foliage deep green; flowers bright yellow. 


VIRDISSIMA> A fine, hardy shrub; a native of Japan; with deep yellow 
flowers early in the spring. : 


Globe Flower (Japan Kerria). A slender, green-branched shrub, five or six feet. 
high, with globular yellow flowers from July till October. 


Blalesia (Snow Drop Tree). : 


SILVER BELL. A beautifal large shrub, with handsome white bell-shaped 
flowers in May. Very desirable. 


Honeysuckle (Lonicera). 


RED TARTARIAN A beautiful shrub. Vigorous and producin 
eh ° roduci 
bright red flowers, striped with white, in June. Producing large, 


W ieee A large shrub, having white flowers in May and 


Hop Tree or Shrubby Trefoil (Ptelia). A large shrub orsmall tree of rapid — 
growth and robust habit. Fruit winged and in clusters. Flowers in June Tees 


Hydrancea. 


OTAKSA. chy a beautiful deep green. Produces immense clusters of 
rose-colored tlowers in profusion in Jul Sho : 
July. Should 
protected in winter. y be planted in tubs and 
heighth of eight or ten feet; flowers white, in great pyramidal ie l : 
foot long, produced in August or September, when most other h sans 
out of bloom. es er Shrubs are. 


THOMAS HOGG. A half hardy variety of yreat beauty : dow 


produced from July to Septeinber, ers pure white, 


tequires some winter protection. 
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Lilac (Syringa). 

CHIONANTHUS-LEAVED (Josikea). A fine distinct species of Austria, hav- 
ing dark, shining leaves, and purple flowers in June. Late. 

LARGE-FLOWERED WHITE (Alba grandiflora). Very large; pure white 
tufts of flowers. 

PURPLE COMMON (Vulgaris). The well-known sort. 

Plum (Prunus). 

DOUBLE-FLOWERING (P. Triloba). A very desirable shrub, introduced 
from Japan. Flowers semi-double, of delicate pink, upwards of an inch in 
diameter, thickly set. Hardy; flowers in May. 

PRUNUS PISSARDII. A new shrub of Persian origin. The tree is a decided 
contrast in itself. The leaves as they first appear on the tips are a beauti- 
ful orange color, and they mature to a rich purple, clear and distinct, grow- 
ing darker as the season advances. The leaves remain until late in the 
fall—a decided contrast to other shrubs. Its beautiful shining bark and 
its bright red fruit, altogether making it the most rich and beautiful orna- 
mental tree possible. It is remarkably hardy, a very rapid grower, com- 
pact, symmetrical in proportion, and attains about the size of the peach. 


Quince, Japan (Cydonia). 
SCARLET. Has bright scarlet, crimson flowers, in great profusion, early in 
appug ; one of the best hardy shrubs; makes a beautiful ornamental 
edge. 


BLUSH. A beautiful variety, with white and blush flowers. 


Snowball (Viburnum). 

COMMON (V. opulus) <A well-known favorite shrub of large size, with glob- 
ular clusters of pure white flowers in the latter part of May. 

JAPANESE (Viburnum plicatum). From North China; has very rich, deep 
green foliage, of handsome form and beautiful globular heads, of pure 
white flowers, quite distinct from those of the common sort. A very de- 
sirable shrub. : : 


Strawberry Tree or Burning Bush (Evonymus). A highly ornamental 
class of .shrubs, in autumn and early winter, when covered with showy fruit. 
RED or BROAD-LEAVED. A large shrub, with fine, broad, shining leaves. 
Fruit large and of a deep, blood-red color. 
WHITE. A variety with white fruit. 


Spirza. 

AUREA (Gold-leaved). Flowers fine white; foliage of a beautiful golden 
color, which gives variety to the lawn and renders it very desirable. 

CALLOSA ALBA. A white-flowering variety of dwarf habit ; very fine; re- 
mains in flower all summer. 

PRUNIFOLIA FLORE PLENO. A beautiful shrub from Japan, with double 
white flowersin May. 

REEVESII or LANCE-LEAVED. A charming shrub, with narrow-pointed 
leaves, and large, round clusters of white flowers that cover the whole 
plant. 

DOUBLE LANCE-LEAVED. A beautiful double-flowering variety. One of 
the best, if not the best. 


Syringa or Mock Orange (Philadelphus). 

DOUBLE-FLOWERING SYRINGA (Flore pleno). A variety with partially 
double, very fragrant flowers. 

GARLAND SYRINGA (Coronarius). <A well-known shrub, with pure white, 
sweet-scented flowers. 

GOLDEN-LEAVED (Aurea). A very pretty plant of medium size with golden 
yellow foliage. It retains its color the entire season, and is valuable for 
creating pleasing and striking contrasts with both green and purpie-leaved 
shrubs. 
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Syringa—Continued. 

VARIEGATED-LEAVED. A beautiful shrub, with foliage distinctly mar- 
gined with yellow; very vigorous and producing a profusion of creamy- 
white blossoms deliciously fragrant. 

Tamarix (Tamarix). 

AFRICAN (Africana). A beautiful shrub, with small leaves, somewhat like 
the Juniper, and delicate small flowers, in spikes, in June. Very valua- 
ble for planting by the sea side. 

Wiegela (Diervilla). 

AMABILLS, or SPLENDENS. Of robust habit; large folage and pink flow- 
ers; blooms freely in autumn ; a great acquisition. 

DESBOISII. A beautiful variety, with deep, rose-colored flowers, resembling 
Rosea, but much darker. One of the darkest and best. 


HORTENSIS NIVEA. Flowers pure white, retaining their purity during the 
whole time of flowering; foliage large; habit vigorous; a very profuse 
bloomer. 

ROSEA. An elegant shrub, with fine, rose-colored leaves. Introduced from 
China by Mr. Fortune, and considered one of the finest plants he has 
discovered. Quite hardy : blooms in May. 

VARIEGATED-LEAVED (Fol. Variegated). Leaves bordered with yellow- 
ish-white, finely marked; flowers bright pink. 


++ 


Evergreen Shrubs. 


Ashberry (Mahonia). 

HOLLY-LEAVED (Aquafolia). A most beautiful shrub, with glossy, holly- 
like leaves, which change to brownish-green in winter, with clusters of 
bright, yellow flowers in May; very hardy, and makes a good hedge. 

Box (Buxus). 
DWARF (Suffruticosa). The well-known variety used for hedge. 
TREE BOX. Several sorts. 


Eunoymus. 


RADICANS VARIEGATA. A charming shrub of dwarf and trailing habit ; 
itis perfectly hardy and has foliage beautifully variegated with silvery 
white, tinted with red inthe winter. Unsurpassed for edging. 


Rhododendron. In variety. 


These are the most magnificent of all evergreen shrubs, with rich, green foli- 
age and superb clusters of showy flowers. They require a peaty soil, free 
from lime,and a somewhat shaded situation, they do best near the sea 
shore, and will repay all the care that may be bestowed in preparing a 
bed suited to their wants. 


Thorn, Evergreen (Crategus Pyracantha). The Evergreen Thorn is a low, 
bushy shrub, compact, dwarf habit, retaining its foliage well. Bears 
orange-scarlet berries ; makes a pretty hedge. 


$+ > 


flardy Perpetual Glematis. 


Clematis plants, of the improved sorts, are exceedingly hardy, slender-branched, 
climbing shrubs of marvelously rapid growth, and handsome foliage, which produce 
beautiful large flowers, of various colors in great abundance, and during a long 
period. In the several species and varieties of it, the Clematis surpasses all other 
hardy climbers in its adaptation to many uses and locations. As the English ‘‘ Gar- 
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den,” referring to Jackman’s Clematises, well says: “ They are magnificent, a8: 
more than this, they give us some of the grandest things in the way of creepers the 
horticnitaral world has ever seen, making glorious ornaments either for walls, ve- 
randahs, rustic polls or pillars.” They are equally well adapted for rock-work, per- 
manent bedding plants, garden or floral ornaments. In fact, to use the pene 
of the English “Florist and Pomologist,” , a Clematis is never ill at ease, an 
always most vigorously puts on its happiest looks.’ > 
The wren of the saraatna) sonia are produced on short green shoots, and if the 
plants are well manured and sufficiently matured to insure a continuous growth of 
shoots, they will produce a succession of flowers from June until the very severe 
frosts of October or November. . : 
From the list of varieties open to our choice, we have selected the following as 
best adapted to give general satisfaction, because of the beauty or fragrance of their 
flowers, the vigor of the vines, and their freedom and continuity in blooming. 


Alexandra Flowers large, color pale reddish-violet. A free grower, and continu- 
ous bloomer. June to October. 


Fair Rosamond—Free growingand handsome. The flower is fully six inches 
across, and consists of eight sepals. The coloris white with a bluish cast, hav- 
inga light wind bar up the center of each sepal. Flowers very fragrant, and 
are abundant through June and first of July. @ 


Filammula \gricyens Sweet)—Though the flowers of this variety are individu- 
ally small, they are very abundant in the late simmer and autumn months. 
They are highly prized for their perfume, which resembles that of the Haw- 
thorn, but is much sweeter. 

Gem—Flowers large, about seven inches in diameter, consisting usuaily of six 
sepals of a deep lavender or. grayish-blue, acquiring a mauve tint in some 
stages of development. June to October. 


Glorie de St. Julien—Flowers abundant, many times very large, over nine 
inches in diameter. White when full blown, pale green when partially 
opened. June to October. 

iMendersoni—This isa handsome variety of very free-blooming character. The 
flowers are of a rich, bluish purple color and bell shaped. It is ornamental, 
not only on account of the profusion of its flowers, but also for the long con- 
uance of its blossoming season. June to October. 


ifenryi—of robust habits and a very fine bloomer. Flowers large, of a beautiful 
creamy-white, consisting generally of from six to eight spreading sepals. Espe- 
cially desirable. June to October. 


Imperatrice Eugenie—One of the best if not the best pure white Clematis. The 
plant is vigorous, and produces flowers profusely, which are of a large size 
and pure white. June to October. 


Jackmanni—thisis the variety upon which Mr. Jackman bestowed his name 
It is better known than any other, and still stands as one of the best. It is a 
strong grower and produces a mass of intense purple-violet flowers from June 
to October. 


Lady Bovill—This variety has peculiar and well-formed cupped flowers of a soft 
a It is a vigorous grower and continuous bloomer. J une to Oc- 
tober. 


coon pombe yaw a Rip a grower and good bloomer, having single 
owers 6) or more inches in diameter; of a grayish-white ing 
white. One ofthe best. June to October. a ae ae 


Lawsoniana— This is one of the finest of all,and should find a place ine ; 
collection. Itis not only a vigorous grower—it ig a remarkably free and vee 
tinuous bloomer, beginning with the earliest and holding on with the ates 
The flowers are very large, often nine inches in diameter Opening a rich. 
glistening, rosy-purple, they gradually change to a mauve-purple. U fc ri 
nately art cannot produce pictures corresponding in any desnias, soe * “ Ps 
of beauty found in the flowers of this variety. June to October ge os 


Otto Froebel—a very fine variety of robust habit. ‘The flowers are of a thick 
? 


fleshy texture, very large, openin 7 i 
y te: *, Very s, ¥ an azure rosy-lilac, and i i 
gray or French white. June to October. ; pe 
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Ramona—tThis new Clematis originated at Newark, N. Y. It isa strong, ramp- 
ant grower, very much stronger than Jackmanni, often growing ten to twelve 
feet the first season. Itis a true perpetual bloomer, flowers appearing on the 
last year’s growth and on the new shoots, giving an abundance of bloom all 
through the season. In size the flower surpasses any of the old sorts, often 
six to seven inches in diameter. and of the most perfect shape. Color, deep 
rich lavendar. Distinct from any other sort and very attractive. Perfectly 
hardy and remarkably vigorous. 

Rubella—tThis is one of the finest of Mr. Jackman’s hybrids, and deserves a place 
in every collection. Having the same abundant and continuous flowering 
habit as Jackmanni, it forms a fine companion to that splendid variety. The 
flowers are about seven inches in diameter, very commonly six-sepaled. The 
color is a deep velvet-claret, the rich reddish flush giving it a very distinct ap- 
pearance from that of the Jackmanni. June to October. 


DOUBLE SORTS. 


Duchess of Edinburgh—tThis is without doubt the best of the pure whites. 
Delicicusly scented. 

Enchantress—aA very large and distinct variety. Good habits, bearing very 
double white flowers. The exierior petals are very prettily flushed in the 
center with rose. First-class certificate Royal Horticultural Society. 

Excelsior—A distinct, double-flowering sort, with flowers about six inches across, 
of a grayish-purple or deep mauve color, marked with a plum-colored bar ; the 
outer flower leaves of the same color as the large ones. It is a first-class cer- 
tificate variety. 

Fortunei—tThis was introduced from Japan by Mr. Fortune. The flowers are 
large, double, white and somewhat fragrant. 

John Gould Veitch—Sent from Japan in 1862. The flowers are very hand- 
some, distinct, large, double, and of a light blue or lavendar color. It is like 
Fortunei, except in the color of the flowers. June and July. 

Lucie Lemoine—New. Flowers white, double, large and well formed. Com- 
posed of 75 to 90 petals, very showy. June. 


Other Glimbing Shrubs. 


AKkebia. 
QUINATA. A peculiar Japanese climbing shrub, with fine foliage, purple 
flowers, and ornamental fruit. 


Am pelopsis. 

AMERICAN IVY or VIRGINIAN CREEPER (Quinquefolia). A very rapid 
grower, having beautiful dark green foliage which assumes rich crimson 
hues in autumn. Like the Ivy and trumpet vines, it throws out tendrills 
and roots at the joints, by which it fastens itself to anything it touches. 
One of the finest vines for covering walls, verandahs, ete. 

VEITCHII (Veich’s Ampelopsis). Japan. Leaves a little smaller and more 
ivy-likein form than the foregoing. Overlapping each other they forma 
dense sheet of green. The plant requires a little protection the first win- 
ter until it is established, but after that it may be safely left to care for 
itself. It grows rapidly and clings to the surface of even a painted brick 
wall with great tenacity. The foliage is especially handsome in summer 
and changes to scarlet-crimson in autumn. For covering walls, stumps of 
trees, rocks, etc., no plant is more useful or beautiful. 


Aristolochia or Dutchman’s Pipe. 
SYPHO. A rapid growing vine with magnificent foliage ten to twelve inches 
in diameter, and curious pipe-shaped yellowish-brown flowers. 
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Honeysuckle Lonicers. ; 
CHINESE TWINING (Japonica). A well-known vine, holding its foliage 
nearly all winter, Blooms in July and September and is very sweet. 
COMMON WOODBINE (Periclymenum). A strong, rapid grower, with very 
showy flowers, red outside, buff within. June and July. ae ss 
.L’s rq »AN (Hallieana). A strong, vigorous evergreen variety, Wl 
care white Aart changing to melliee Very fragrant, covered with 
flowers from June to November. 
JAPAN GOLD-LEAVED (Aurea reticulata). A handsome variety, having 
foliage beautifully netted or variegated with yellow. 
MONTHLY FRAGRANT (Belgica). Blossoms allsuunmer. Flowers red and 
yellow. Very sweet. 
SCARLET TRUMPET (Sempervirens). A strong grower, and ‘produces 
scarlet inodorous flowers all summer. 
Ivy Hedera). 
ENGLISH (Helix). A well-known old and popular sort. 
VARIEGATED-LEAVED (Fol. Variegata). With smaller leaves than the- 
preceding, variegated with white. 
The Evergreen Ivies often suffer in winterif exposed to the sun, and should 
therefore be planted on the north side ofa wall or building. 


Trumpet Vine (Bigonia Radicans). A splendid climber, vigorous and hardy, 
with clusters of large, trumpet-shaped scarlet flowers in August. 
Wistaria. 


CHINESE PURPLE (Sinensis). A most beautiful climber of rapid growth, 
and producing long, pondrous clusters of pale blue flowers. When well 
established makes an enormous growth ; it is very hardy, and one of the 
most superb vines ever introduced. 

CHINESE WHITE (Sinensis Alba). Introduced by Mr. Fortune from China, 
and regarded as one of the greatest acquisitions. Rather tender. 

MAGNIFICA. A native variety of stronggrowth. Does not produce as many 
or as fine flowers as the Chinese. 


WHITE AMERICAN (Frutescens Alba). Flowers clear white. Bunches 
short; a free bloomer. 


+> ——_—§___ 


Roses. 


Roses are the most beautiful of flowers and they are among the easiest to raise 
in perfection. They require plenty of manure and good cultivation. Old and decayed 
»ranches, and at least half the previous season’s growth should be cut away early 
each spring, and a little cutting back after the first blooming will insure more late 
flowers. The so-called tender roses must be carefully protected in winter by cover- 
ing them with leaves and evergreen boughs; and the hardy sorts will be rendered 
more vigorous and productive of fine flowers, if they, too, are similarly protected. 

Insects—If the “thrip” or fly appears, syringe the plants daily with a strongly | 
steeped solution of tobacco stems (one pound of stems to five gallons of water), or a 
olution of whale oil soap (one pound of soap to eight gallons of water), until the in- 
sects are mastered. Rose bugs, which work at the flowers, must be picked off. The 
presence of the rose caterpillar can be detected by its glueing two or more leaves to- 
gether to forma shelter. These leaves should be promptly pressed together with 
the thumb and finger. Insects which eat the leaves can be destroyed by applying 
white hellebore when the foliage isdamp. The secret of success in destroying all s e- 
cies of insects lies in applying the appropriate remedy as soon as the insects appear. : 


HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES, 


Alfred Colomb—}rilliant carmine-crimson ; very large, full, and of fine globular 
form. Extremely fragrant, and in all respects a fine sort. 
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Anna de Diesbach—Carmine, a beautiful shade; very large; a fine garden 
sort. Does not thrive on its own roots. 


Augusta Mie—Delicate pink ; cupped and vigorous. 
Baronne de Maynard—Pure white; Medium size; very good form ; double 
and free. 


Baronne Prevost—Deep rose; very large and fine; a very fine bloomer and 
vigorous grower ; one of the best of the older sorts. 


Baroness Rothschild—Light pink, cupped form, very symmetrical, without 
fragrance ; very beautiful. A moderate grower only. 


Bolidieu—Bright cherry-red; flowers very large, finely formed; a very free 
bloomer. Awarded two first prizes. 

Caroline de Sansal—Clear delicate flesh color; fine form; one of the best of 
its color. 

Charles Lefebwre—Reddish-crimson; very velvety and rich; large, full and 
beautifully formed; a splendid sort. 


Climbing Julies Margottin—A sport from Jules Margottin ; flowers the same 
and as plentifully produced. Vine amuch more vigorous grower, and while 
not a true climbing rose, it is very superior for pillar or trellis training. 


Climbing Victor Verdier—A sport from, with flowers like Victor Verdier; a 
strong grower and fine pillar rose. 

Coquette des Alps—White, tinged with carmine; very fine; a very free 
bloomer. 

Coquette des Blanches—Pure white; very beautiful. We think this the best 
pure white hybrid perpetual. 

Countess Cecil de Chabrillant—Deep pink; of medium size; full and 
fragrant. A model variety. 

Dinsmore—A true perpetual, flowering very freely the whole season ; flowers large 
and very double; color deep crimson. The plant is ofa dwarf, bushy habit, 
every shoot producing a bud. 

Doctor Arnal—bBright crimson, fine form, large and double; good grower; free 
bloomer. 

Francois Michelon—Deep carmine-rose; very large, full, fragrant and a fine 
bloomer. A very choice variety. 

General Jacqueminot—Brilliant velvety-crimson; large, showy and a fine 
erower; a magnificent variety. 

General Washington—Scarlet-crimson; very large and fine; not quite as 
vigorous as General Jacqueminot. 

John Hopper—Rose; crimson center ; large and full. 

Jules Margottin—Bright cherry-red ; large and full: a truly beautiful rose. 

La France—Delicate silvery-rose; very large and full; an almost constant 
bloomer, equal in delicacy to a tea rose; the most pleasing fragrance of all 
roses; only a moderate grower. 

La Reine—Brilliant glossy rose, very large ; cupped and beautiful; a superb rose. 

Leopold Premier—Bright dark-red; fine form; large and fine. 

Louis Van Houtte—Bright rose-carmine; full; very large; fine globular form ; 
deliciously perfumed. 

Lion des Combats—Reddish-violet; brilliant and showy. 

Mabel Morrison—A sport from Baroness Rothschild. Flesh white, changing 
to pure white; in the Autumn tinged with rose ; double, cup-shaped flowers, 
freely produced. In all save substance of petal and color, this variety is iden- 
tical with Baroness Rothschild. Though notso full in flower as we would 
like it, it is the best white hybrid perpetual raised. 

Madam Boutin—Cherry-crimson; large and full; a very fine rose. 

Mad. Gabriel Luizet—For loveliness in color, fragrance, size and freedom of 
blooming qualities, this rose has no equal to-day; equally good as a bedding 
rose out-doors. Pink, distinct, very large, cupped shape; somewhat fragrant. 
As an exhibition rose, will rank with its rival, Baroness Rothschild. 
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Madam La Charme—White, sometimes faintly shaded with pink, moderately 


large. a free bloomer in spring. 

Madam Laffay—Rosy-crimson ; large and double; one of the oldest and best. 

Madame Victor Verdier —Brilliant carmine-crimson ; large, full, beautiful 
shape ; a free bloomer and very fragrant. 

Mademoiselle Eugenie Verdier—Beautiful silvery-rose ; large, full, of fine 
form and habit; of great merit. im 

Marie Bauman-—Brilliant carmine-crimson ; large, full and of exquisite color 
and form; very fragrant. 

Marshall P. Wilder—Cherry-carmine ; continues in bloom long after other 
varieties are out of flower; the finest hybrid perpetual rose yet produced. 

Meteor—As a dark crimson perpetual blooming rose this ranks as one of the best 
vet introduced of any class. It is especially valuable for summer and_ fall 
blooming either in the greenhouse or in open ground, and where there is a 
demand for fine roses in summer, this variety will become a great favorite. 

Mrs. John Laing—New. Asa bedding rose this is undoubtedly one of the best 
varieties yet introduced, being hardly ever out of bloom all summer. Color, a 
beautiful shade of delicate pink; of large size and very fragrant. Itis also a 
good forcer from January onwards. 

Paul Neyron—Deep rose color; splendid foliage and habit, with larger flowers 
than any other variety ; a valuable acquisition. 

Pierre Notting—B!ackish-red, shaded with velvet; globularin form ; very large 
and full, and one of the finest dark roses. 

Pius IX—Deep rose, tinged with carmine; large and full; a robust grower and 
profuse bloomer; one of the best. 

Prince Camille de Rohan—Deep velvety-crimson; large, moderately full. 
A splendid rose. 

Richard Smith—Y\elvety-maroon; very dark. 

Sydonie—Light rose, large and distinct; buds especially fine; a strong grower, 
producing magnificent foliage and an abundance of flowers. 

Victor Verdier—Fine bright rose, shaded with carmine; very hardy and a fine 
bloomer; a splendid rose. ; 

William Francis Bennett—£qual in size and color to General Jacqueminot, 
but of distinct shape, being long and pointed; about as hardy as La France; 
has a fine odor, is a free bloomer, with magnificent foliage. 


HARDY CLIMBING ROSES. 


Baltimore BRelle—Pale blush, nearly white ; double; the best white climbing 
rose. 


Gem of the Prairie —Carmine-crimson, occasionally blotched with white; a 
cross hybrid between Madame Laffay and Queen of the Prairie. 

Greville or Seven Sisters—Crimson, changes to blush; flowers in large clus- 
ters; not as hardy as others. 


Queen of the Prairie—Bright rosy-red, frequently striped with white ; large, 
compact and globular. 


SUMMER MOSS ROSES. 


Countess de Murinais—Pure white; large; very desirable; the finest white 
THOSS 


Crested—Deep pink buds, surrounded with mossy fringe. Very beautiful and 
free from mildew. 

Glory of Mosses—A moderate grower. Flowers very large; appear to best ad- 
vantage when full; color, pale rose. 

Luxembourg—Deep crimson; fine grower. 

Madam Altboni—blush ; pink center. 


Princess Adetaide—A vigorous grower; pale rose of medium size and 


‘ cexg) 
form ; good in bud and flower. One of the best. ao 


o, 
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PERPETUAL MOSS ROSES. 


Bianche Robert—Flowers pure white, large and full; buds very beautiful. A 
rampant grower, being almost as vigorous as a climber. 

Madam Edouard Ory—A moderate grower of medium to large size; full. 

Salet—A vigorous grower and free bloomer. Light rose, large, full. The best of 
the class. 

Perpetual White—Pure white; produces very few flowers. 


MISCELLANEOUS ROSES. 


In this class we place all summer blooming roses not described in the other 
classes. 
Auretti (African Black)—Blackish-crimson, with purple shading. A beautiful 
rose when grown in perfection. 
Harrison’s Wellow—A moderate grower; golden-yellow; semi-double; free 
blooming. 

Magna Charta—bBright pink, suffused with crimson; very large and full; fo- 
lage magnificent. Few varieties as fine as this produce so many flowers. 
Madam Plantier—Pure white, above medium size; full; produced in great 

abundance early in the season. One of the best hardy white roses. 
Persian Yeliow—Deep bright yellow; small but handsome; double; a very 
early bloomer, and much the finest hardy yellow rose. 


TENDER PERPETUAL ROSES. 


Under this head we include all classes of tender roses —Bourbon, China, Noisette 
and Tea, and indicate the class to which each variety belongs with the letter B., C., 
N. or T., respectively. 

Agrippina (C)—Red, velvety-crimson ; moderately double; fine in buds; valuable 
for planting out. One of the best. 

Appoline (B)—Rosy pink; large cupped flowers; the best of the Bourbons for 
out-door planting. 

Bon Sileme (T)—Rosy-carmine, shaded with salmon; fragrant and very frce 
flowering. Valuable for the buds. 

Bougere (T)—Rosy-bronze; large and full; moderately hardy. One of the best. 
Catharine Mermet (T)—Bright flesh color, with the same peculiar lustre pus- 
sessed by La France. Large, full and beautiful. One of the finest Teas. 
Duchess of Edinburgh (T)—A very desirable novelty. Flowers of goodsiz . 
moderately full; deep crimson in buds, becoming brighter as they expan: ; 

good for winter flowering. A moderate grower. 

Duchess de Thuringe (B)—White, slightly tinged with lilac. 

Dousias (C)—Crimson; medium size; semi-double; fine buds. 

Glorie de Dijon (T)—A combination of salmon, orange and buff; flowers lar; e 
and of good globular form. Hardy. 

Hermesa (B)—Bright rose; amostconstant bloomer ; hardy ; one of the best. 

Lamarque (N)—White, with salmon center; flowers in clusters; a magnificeiut 
climbing rose under glass. 

Marechal Niei (T)—Deep yellow; very large; very full; globular; highly 
scented. Requires careful treatment. It should be severely pruned. The 
finest yellow rose. 

Marie Yan Houtie (T)—White, slightly tinged with yellow ; flowers large and 
full. In every way a most charming sort. 

Niphetos (T)—Pale yellowish-white; often snowy-white. Long, large buds. 
Very beautiful. 

Perle des Jardins (T)—A beautiful straw color, sometimes a deep canary ; 
very large, full and of fine form. A very free bloomer. 
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Queen of Bedders (5)—Crimson; very free flowering; the color of Charles 
Lefebvre. 

Queen of Bourbons (5)—Fawn and rose; fragrant; a profuse bloomer. 

Safrano (T)—Saffron and apricot. A very free bloomer. One of the oldest and 
best varieties, especially when used in the bud state. 

Solfaterre (N)—(Syn. Augusta)—Raised from Lamarque. Sulphur-yellow ; large, 
full; slightly fragrant. 

Souvenir de la Malmaison (B)—Pale flesh, with a fawn shade; very large; 
full, beautiful. 

Triumph de Luxembourg (1)—Sa!mon-bluff, shaded with deep rose; dis- 
tinct and very fine. 


fi edge Plants. 


Hedges are valuable as a defense against animals, as wind-breaks to protect 
orchards, gardens or farms unduly exposed, and as ornamental fences or screnes to 
mark the boundaries of a lawn or cemetery lot, or hide some unsightly object. 


HEDGES FOR DEFENSE. 


For turning cattle and as a farm hedge Honey Locust is much the best in 
the Northern States. It is of vigorous growth, perfectly hardy, thrives with ordi- 
nary care and is sufliciently thorny to be impenetrable. It bears the shears well. 

In the South and Southwest the Osage-Orange is in great favor, and when- 
ever itcan be grown without winter-killing, is a very efficient hedge. 


HEDGES FOR WIND-BREAKS,. 


The Norway Spruce is best. Its vigorous habit, rapid, dense growth (when 
pre yperl y sheared or pruned), large size and entire hardiness, are characteristics not 
easily obtained in any other evergreen. 

fhe American Arbor Vitz comes next. Belts of Pimes are also useful 
as a protection. 


ORNAMENTAL HEDGES FOR SCRENES. 


American ani Siberian Arbor Vitz, Norway Spruce, Hem- 
lock. and especially Japan Quince and Purple Berberry, all described 
~ —_ ws ae pisces *e this catalogue, make beautiful screnes or hedges 

rivet, a pretty shrub, with smooth, shining leaves and spikes hi ‘ers, 
aiso makes a beautiful hedge. ; : PIGS OL we ee 
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Ponies. 


__ A splendid class of shrubs, flowerins in al] 
blooms from four to eight inches in diameter 

have a delicate and refreshing fragrance: they 
iittle protection. : 


shades from red, lilac, to white, with 
Many of them are very double and 
are easily cultivated and require but 


TREE PEONIES. 


Banksii—Rosy-blush, with purplish center; double and fine 
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HERBACEOUS PH ONIES. 


These are beautiful, showy and easily cultivated plants, blooming from the 
beginning of May till the end of July. They should havea piace in every garden. 
A selection will give a continuous bloom for three mouths. We offer the best sorts, 
varying from pure white, straw color, salmon, flesh color and blush to lilac and deep 
rose. 
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Border Plants. 


We offer a fine assortment of the best varieties of these useful plants, which are 
exceedingly valuable on account of their hardiness, easy culture and showy appear- 
ance. ‘ihey will mostly live all winter in the open ground, and bloom freely every 
year. We name our leading sorts. 

Baptisia (False Indiago). 
Handsome spike of blue, Lupin-shaped flowers, in June and July. 
Bell Fiower (Companula). 


Large, showy, bell-shaped flowers of pure white, blue and purple. June to 
August. 


Christmas Rose (Helleborus Niger). 


Blush-white flowers on short stalks, about six inches high. Has the peculiar- 
ity of blooming quite abundantly during the winter in the open ground. 


Columbine (Aquilegia). 


Well-known flowers hanging from rather tall stems, about two feet high ; 
various colors. 


Daisy (Bellis). 
Red, white and pink, double and quilled. 
Dicentra Spectabilis or Dielytra (Bleeding Heart). 
A beautiful, hardy border plant, with brilliant, rosy, heart-shaped flowers, 
hanging in great profusion from a gracefully-curved stem. May and June. 
Feverfew (Pyrethrum). 
Fine double, Aster-like flowers in profusion; very desirable; white, blush- 
rose, scarlet and crimson, 
Forget-me-not (Myosotis). 
Beautiful and popular small plants; white, blue and yellow. May to August. 
Fox-giove (Digitalis). 
Long, bell-shaped flowers on stems three to four feet high; white and red; 
very showy. July to September. 
Fraxinelia (Dictamus). 
A strong perfumed plant, with pretty spikes of white and reddish-purple flow- 
ers in June. 
-Hollyhocks (Althea Rosea). 
A fine collection of colors, most double and perfect in form. 
Larkspur (Delphinium). 
Flowers in terminal spikes in brilliant blue, purple, white or red. June to 
August. 
Milfoil (Achillea). 
Low growing plants, with abundant showy flowers; white and red. June to 
August. 
Pansy, Weartsease (Viola Tricolor). 
A large collection of the finest sorts ; all shades and colors. 
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LOGUE. 


gies phiox is one of the most interesting of all our herbaceous perennial ae 
and commends itself to everyone by—lIst, its variety and beauty; 2d, its 
hardiness and ease of culture; and 3d, its cheapness —placing it within 
the reach of the humblest lover of flowers. Assorted varieties, embracing 
all of the colors. 


Pink (Dianthus). ; he 
Well-known free-flowering plants, showy and desirable. Various colors. 
Spirwa (\Meadow Sweet). : 
Flowers white and red in graceful spikes; one or two feet. 
Sweet William (Dianthus Barbatus). 
A fine assortment. 


Valerian. 7 9 ea 4 
Tall growing plants, with trusses of delicate white and red flowers. June and 


July. 
Violet. Sweet (Viola Odorata). 
Well-known and everywhere admired; low plants, with double blue and 
white flowers of exquisite fragrance. 
Wucca (Adam's Needle). 
Handsome evergreen plants, with long, narrow, palm-like leaves, and tall, up- 
right stems, bearing showy, cream-like flowers. July. 
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Bulbs and Bulbous foots. 


The ease with which bulbous rooted plants are cultivated is no small thing in 
their favor. While seeds of annuals often fail to come up, or when, after growing, 
the plants die in transplanting, or are otherwise checked in their growth ; and while 
bedding plants are frequently discouraged by the change from the hothouse to the 
border; while shrubs require frequent pruning, trimming, and constant watching 
and training to keep them in proper condition for blooming; a bulb only requires to 
be put in the ground at the proper time and place, and it will afterwards take care 
of itself, abundantly awarding the grower for affording it an opportunity to become 
a thing of beauty, and consequently a joy forever. 

Early in the Spring, usually by March Ist, we see the Snow Drop and Crocus 
forcing themselves through the still frozen ground ; these are followed in quick suc- 
cession by Crown Imperials, Hyacinths and Tulips, all of which will be in flower be- 
fore it is generally considered time to “make garden.” As there is not a week 
through the season that is not the natural flowering time for scme of this class of 
plants, a bed planted with them alone would never be out of bloom from early Spring 
till the autumnal frosts ; and with a little attention of the time of planting, a succes- 
sion of the most gorgeous flowers can be had through the entire season. 


FOR FALL PLANTING. 


ANEMONES. / IRIS (Fleur de Lis). 
COLCHICUM, spring and autumn flower- JONQUILS. 
___ ing. LILIES. (See Bulbs for spring planting). — 
CROC i > named or mixed. RANUNCULUS. 
CROWN IMPERIALS. SNOW DROPS, double and single. 

FOR SPRING PLANTING. 
CALADIUM ESCULENTUM. LILY, Lancifolium Roseum (Rose Japan). 
DAHLIAS, Canadian (Common White Lily). 
DAY LILY (Funkia), LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
GLADIOLI MADERIA. VINE. 


LILY, Auratum (Gold Banded Lily). TRIGRIDI (Tiger Flower). 
Lancifolium Album (White Japan). TRITOMA (Red Hot Poker). 
wf Rubrum (Red Japan). TUBEROSES. 
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